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F 0_  _T_  E 

The  term  ’’India"  as  used  herein  is  inclusive  of  the 
British  Provinces  and  Indian  States  generally  included  in 
greater  India,  but  is  exclusive  of  Burma.  A separate  section 
is  devoted  to  Burma. 

All  weights  used  are,  ’jinless  othenvise  stated.  United 
States  standards. 

Quotations  of  prices  and  values  are,  unless  other^//ise 
stated,  in  United  States  currency.  Conversions  have  been 
made  at  the  rupee  exchange  rate  applicable  for  the  date  or 
period  to  which  prices  and  values  refer.  From  ,1900  to  1920, 
yearly  average  exchange  rates  fluctuated  betiveen  32  and  39 
United  States  cents  per  rupee;  from  1921  to  1923,  bet’/zeen  25 
and  31  cents;  from  1924  to  1931,  bet'/zeen  32  and  3?  cents; 
for  1932  and  1933,  bet'zzeen  .26.  and  32  cents;  and  from  1934  to 


1938,  between  37  and  38  United  States. cents  per  rupee. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  IN  INDIA 


I Since  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  India  has  been  one  of  the 

^ leading  tobacco  producing  countries  outside  of  the  ?-estern  Hemisphere.  In  mod- 
ern times  production  in  India  has  been  reported  at  something  near  one-fifth  to 
one-fourth  of  the  world  total  and  has  been  roughly  equal  to  the  production  in 
the  United  States  and  in  China,  the  two  other  leading  tobacco  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

India's  large  production  has  been  used  primarily  for  domestic  consumption. 
Exports  have  been  relatively  insignificant.  During  recent  years,  ho^'vever,  numer- 
ous British  and  Indian  agencies,  both  official  and  private,  have  taken  a more 
. active  interest  in  developing  the  country's  production  and  export  of  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  types. 

The  most  notable  success  with  a foreign  type  of  tobacco  has  been  with 
) American  flue-cured,  the  production  having  been  increased  from  about  2,600,000 
» pounds  in  1931-32  to  approximately  40,000,000  pounds  in  1937-38.  The  production 
j of  American-type  hurley  tobacco  has  also  been  found  feasible,  but  as  yet  its  pro- 
i.  duction  has  not  become  significant. 

, Indian  flue-cured  is  being  used  in  domestic  cigarette  production  in  place 

i,  of  both  American  flue-cured  and  native  types.  It  is  also  being  exported  to  the 
Ij United  Kingdom,  where  increasing  quantities  are  in  demand  as  a substitute  for 
llAmerican  flue-cured.  Indian  bvirley  is  grovm  primarily  for  export  to  the  United 
■ ! Kingdom.,  It  is  used  there  in  pipe  mixtures  as  a substitute  for  .American  hurley, 

India  has  never  been  among  the  important  foreign  markets  for  American  to- 
rbacco.  The  annual  import  of  American  leaf  and  tobacco  products,  including  re- 
I shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom,  has  seldom  reached  9,000,000  pounds.  American 
j farmers,  therefore,  are  not  greatly  concerned  with  India  supplying  its  own  domes- 
;,tic  requirements.  They  are,  however,  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  a contin- 
1 nation  of  the  rapid  increase  that  has  occurred  during  recent  years  in  the  export 
(of  Indian-grown  American  types. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  bring  together  available  information  re- 
Igarding  all  phases  of  the  tobacco  industry  in  India.  The  report  concludes  with 
jjstatements  indicating  possible  trends  in  production,  consumption,  imports,  and  ex- 
liports  for  the  next  few  years  and  their  significance  to  tobacco  farmers  of  the 
'.United  States. 

ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  DEVELOPMENTS 

Contemporary  authorities  on  tobacco  in  India  generally  concede  that  it  was 
•not  introduced  into  the  country  until  after  the  discovery  of  Aaerica.  There  is 
disagreement,  however,  wdth  respect  to  the  date  o.f  its  introduction.  Some  give 
|)<i'1508,  whereas  others  report  1605  as  the  year  when  tobacco  first  became  known  in 
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India.  It  appears,  hov/ever,  that  150t  v/as  too  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America  for  tobacco  to  have  reached  India;  it  is  more  likely  that  tobacco  was 
not  knovm  there  before  1560.  Production  probably  began  at  a later  date,  per- 
haps bet^'.'een  1580  and  1G05.  2/ 

There  is  much  doubt  regarding  the  source  of  seed  from  which  the  first 
tobacco  was  grown  in  India.  Some  authorities  report  that  the  first  sued  was 
brought  from  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries,  v/hcreas  others  report 
it  as  having  been  brought  from  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  it  came  from  a 
number  of  different  sources  at  about  the  same  time,  since  many  varieties  of 
both  Nicotiari.  tabacum  and  Eicotia.nL.  rustica  are  knovm  to  have  existed  in  India 
from  early  days.  The  first  seed  introduced  from  the  United  States  of  v/hich 
there  is  record  was  in  1829  vihen  experiments  to  improve  tobacco  in  India  v.'ere 
first  made  under  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Indian  Com- 
pany. Seed  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  tobacco  was  used  in  the  experiments  and 
the  tobacco  produced  from  it  was  pronounced  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  . 
London  as  the  best  samples  of  Indian  tobacco  they  had  seen  up  to  that  date  (c).3/ 
Seed  from  Ohio  tobacco  was  reported  to  have  been  planted  in  1860  (C).  It  ap- 
pears that  the  cultivation  of  these  American  types  expanded  quite  i-apidly.  Much 
of  India's  production  today  is  of  somewhat  .similar  types. 

Early  Production  and  Use 


Following  its  introduction,  the  cultivation  and  consumption  of  tobacco 
apparently  expanded  very  rapidly.  As  early  as  1617  its  use  had  become  so  gen- 
eral that  Emperor  Jahangir  prohibited  smoking,  since  he  believed  it  to  have  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  health  and  mind  of  young  people.  4/  Smoking,  which  v/as 
reported  to  have  been  practiced  by  both  sexes,  v/as  apparently  the  first  method 
of  consumption.  5/  Early  reports  make  no  reference  to  snuff  taking  or  chev/ing. 
Pipe  smoking  seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  method  of  smoking;  a number  of 
records  mention  pipes  and  supplies  of  tobacco  having  been  presented  as  gifts  to 
ruling  princes  and  other  notables. 

V The  different  dates  of  introduction  are  apparently  taken  from  writings  of  Sir 
George  Fatt,  an  authority  on  early  history  of  corimercial  products  in  India.  In 
his  book  "Dictionary  of  Economic  Products  in  India,"  published  in  1891,  7'att 
gives  1605  as  the  year  of  introduction  (A)*  In  a later  book,  hov/ever,  "Commer- 
cial Products  of  India,"  published  in  1908,  he  laentions  1508  as  the  date  ox  its 
introduction  (B).  (Letters  in  parentheses  refer  to  literature  cited;  see 
page  75  . ; 

2/  Early  Chinese  and  Japanese  writings  indicate  that  the  use  of  tobacce  of 
American  origin  v/as  first  known  some  time  between  1573  and  1591  and  that  culti- 
vation was  introduced  betv/een  1590  and  1600.  The  dates  given  for  probable  in- 
troduction into  India  are  also  supported  by  a statement  inVIatt's  publication 
of  1891  in  which  he  quotes  Blochmann,  a v/riter  on  Indian  antiquities,  as  stating 
that,  "It  is  kna'Arn  from  the  Maasir-i-Rapimi  that  tobacco  came  from  Europe  to  the 
Dakhin,  and  from  the  Dakhin  to  Upper  India  during  the  reign  of  Akbar  Shah  (1556- 
1605),  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  general  use." 

3/  Letters  in  parentheses  refer  to  literature  cited  (see  page  75). 

4/  Persons  found  guilty  of  using  tobacco  were  punished  by  having  their  lips  cut. 
Another  punishment  was  forcing  the  accused  person  to  ride  on  a donkey,  face  to 
tail,  and  with  his  face  blackened  (B). 

5/  As  early  as  1614,  the  artist  Floris  produced  a sketch  of  a Hindu  v/oman  of 
Masulipatairi  sirioking  tobacco  (B), 
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Smoking  of  cheroots  and  bidies,  and  snuff  taking  and  chewing  began  at  a 
relatively  early  date,  l/  Cigars  and  cigarettes  have  come  into  use  in  more  re- 
cent times,-  cigars  probably  about  1850  and  cigarettes  about  1895. 

Early  Trade  2/ 


Leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  have  been  articles  of  Indian  commerce 
for  some  300  years  or  more.  Letters  and  invoices  of  shipments  as  early  as  1619 
speak  of  tobacco  having  been  sent  from  India  to  Red  Sea  ports  (B).  There  are 
also  several  records  with  early  dates  which  show  that  tobacco  was  sent  abroad, 
particularly  to  England,  as  gifts  or  as  samples  of  leaf  grovm  in  the  country 
(B,C).  Quantities  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  were  also  imported  at  an 
early  date.  They  were  apparently  first  brought  by  Portuguese  traders  some  time 
during  the  16th  century  (B). 

Official  records  of  quantities  exported  began  in  1872.  For  the  fiscal 
I year  1872-73  ( Apr il-March)  exports  of  leaf  totaled  17,136,000  pounds.  By  1874- 
I 75  exports  had  increased  to  33,412,000  pounds,  which  w-as  the  highest  recorded 
i until  1924-25.  Leaf  imports  have  never  been  large.  They  did  not  reach 

1,000,000  pounds  until  1906-07  and  there  has  been  only  one  year  on  record  when 
' they  exceeded  7,000,000  pounds. 

The  destination  of  early  exports  and  source  of  imports  have  not  changed 
1 materially  since  records  became  available.  Exports  of  leaf  and  all  products 
have  been  largely  confined  to  such  nearby  points  as  Aden,  Straits  Settlement, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Maldives,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  early  days  nearby 
points  accounted  for  the  largest  volume,  w'hereas  in  more  recent  times  exports 
I to  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  of  greater  importance  o Until  the  beginning  of 
, domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  the  early  1900' s,  im.ports  of  leaf  were 
largely  from  nearby  points.  Since  1900  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  total 
has  been  accounted  for  by  leaf  imports  from  the  United  States  and  the  United 
! Kingdom.,  the  latter  largely  American  tobacco  reshipped  to  India. 

i RECEI-IT  PROPUCTIOF  AUD  TREND 


Available  official  information  indicates  that  for  the  past  20  years  the 
annual  production  of  tobacco  in  India  has  varied  bet\-/een  870,000,000  and 
1,200,000,000  pounds.  This  compares  with  a range  in  the  United  States  during 
[ the  same  period  of  from  1,005,000,000  to  1,648,000,000  pounds.  The  yearly  acre- 
1,  age  for  India,  w^hich  occupies  about  0.4  percent  of  the  country's  total  crop  land 
has  varied  from  slightly  over  l,0u0,000  acres  to  over  1,300,000  annually.  Aver- 
! age  yields  per  acre  have  varied  from  about  825  pounds  to  near  980  pounds.  1/ 

I l/' Bidies  are  granulated  tobacco  rolled  in  the  leaf  of  a species  of  Indian  ebony 
Ij  2/  All  import  and  export  figures  given  under  this  section  apply  to  the  sea-borne 

t trade  of  India,  including  Burma.  Burma  was  not  separated  from  India  until  April 
1937. 
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Table  1.-  Oi'ficially  estimated  acreage  and  production  of  tobacco  in  India 
by  principal  producing  provinces,  1928-29  to  1937-38  a/ 


Crop  year 
( Apr  il~Diardi) 

Bengal 

Bihar 

and 

Orissa 

Bombay 

Madras 

Punjab 

United 

Provinces 

All 

others 

reported 

Total 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

ACREAGE 


1928-29» . 

291 

146 

147 

255 

64 

81 

210 

1,194 

1929-30. . 

295 

142 

157 

257 

59 

101 

189 

1,200 

1930-31. . 

284 

13o 

139 

243 

71 

73 

200 

1,146 

1931-32.  , 

293 

141 

150 

269 

85 

67 

187 

1,192 

1932-33.. 

281 

161 

131 

256 

66 

83 

185 

1,163 

1933-34.  , 

286 

140 

140 

248 

49 

81 

180 

1,124 

1934-35  . . 

308 

133 

180 

292 

88 

100 

207 

1,308 

1935-30 _ 

307 

140 

160 

280 

78 

84 

204 

1,253 

1936-37.  . 

307 

127 

145 

253 

62 

79 

210 

1,183 

1937-38  . . 

313 

125 

170 

294 

71 

88 

227 

1,288 

Million* 

Million 

M.illion 

Iviillion. 

Mdllion. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds; 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounas 

pounds 

pounds 

PRODUCTION 


1928-29 

. . 

273.3  ; 

145.6 

116.5  : 

300,2 

53.8 

109,8 

73.8  ; 

1,073.0 

1929-30 

. . 

277.8  ; 

150,1 

85.1  ; 

304.6 

49,3 

154.6 

82.8  : 

1,104.3 

1930-31 

. , 

268.8  ; 

145.6 

69.4  ; 

273,3 

60.5 

98,6 

94.0  ; 

1,010.2 

1931-32 

. . 

273.3  ; 

141.1 

94.1  ; 

318,1 

67 .2 

105,3 

87.3  : 

1,086.4 

1932-33 

311.4  : 

129,9 

78.4  ; 

309.1 

67.2 

123.2 

94.1  : 

1,113.3 

1933-34 

. , 

275.5  ; 

118,7 

62.7  : 

289.0 

44.8 

112.0 

78.4  : 

981,1 

1934-35 

, , 

322,6  : 

132,2 

96.3  : 

342.7 

85.1 

145.6 

« 

CO 

1,202.9 

1935-36 

, . 

289.0  ; 

116,5 

103.0  ; 

295,7 

73,9 

127.7 

CO 

1,104.3 

1936-37 

. . 

300.2  ; 

114.2 

78.4  : 

297.9 

65.0 

125,4 

132.2  : 

1,113.3 

1937-36 

0 0 

291,2  : 

116.5 

98.6  ; 

280.0 

65.0 

141.1 

152.2  : 

1,144.6 

Compiled 

from  "Estimates  of  Area  and 

Yield 

of  Principal  Crops  in  India, 

1937-38 

published  by  the  Goi'ernment  of  India,  Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  and 
Statistics. 

a/  Does  not  include  certain  independent  Indian  States.  All  estimates  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  error;  see  footnote  1,  page  6,  for  indication  of  reliabil- 
ity of  estimates, 

iV  Includes  acreage  and  production  for  all  years  in  the  British  Province  of 
Assam,  Central  Provinces  and  Berar,  Delhi,  and  Sind;  and  in  the  independent 
States  of  Baroda,  Hyderabad,  and  Mysore,  The  acreage  in  the  British  Horth-T'est 
Frontier  Province  is  included  for  all  years  but  production  is  only  included  for 
1936-37  and  1937-38.  The  acreage  and  production  of  Khairpur  State  (Sind)  are 
included  for  the  years  1934-35  to  1937-38,  inclusive. 
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The  reported  high  tobacco  yields  per  acre  in  India  arc  attributed  in  part 
to  tht.  extensiveness  of  heavy  dark-leaf  types  and  the  care  taken  in  cultivation, 
which  includes  irrigation  of  a substantial  part  of  the  crop.  The  chief  factor 
contributing  to  reported  high  yields  in  many  districts,  however,  is  the  inclusior. 
in  the  yield  of  a part  or  all  of  the  stalk,  l/ 

There  has  been  no  pronounced  trend  in  acreage  and  proauction  during  the 
past  two  decades;  however,  official  acreage  and  production  figures  during  the 
past  few  years  have  both  averaged  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  lb  to  20  years 
ago.  The  increase  is  supported  by  reported  increases  in  the  output  of  certain 
types  of  light  tobacco  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  bidies.  These 
lighter  types,  which  include  American  flue-cured,  American  hurley,  and  a number 
of  local  varieties,  are  grown  primarily  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras# 
Each  of  those  presidencies  has  showr^.  an  upward  trend  in  acreage  since  1917-18, 
accounting  for  a large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  national  total  reported  acre- 
age. 

Tobacco  is  grov.Ti  by  some  5,000,000  or  more  producers  scattered  throughout 
all  India,  Production  is  somewhat  concentrated,  hov/ever,  in  the  following  five 
districts:  (l)  North  Bengal,  (2)  Gujerat,  in  the  north  of  Bombay  Presidency, 

(3)  Kipani,  in  the  south  of  Borbay  Presidency,  (4.)  Guntur  on  the  east  coast  of 
Madras  Presidency,  and  (5)  North  Bihar.  The  total  acreago;  in  these  districts  ^ 
amounts  to  about  800,000  acres  or  about  65  percent  of  the  country’s  total. 

VARIATIONS,  AND  PEASONS  FOR  VARIATIONS  IN  TYPES 

Total  tobacco  production  in  India  is  made  up  of  many  distinct  types  and 
varieties  of  both  the  Nicotiana  tabacum  and  Nicotiana  rustica  species.  There  are  : 
many  more  types  grown  and  a greater  range  of  distincTion  than  in  the  United  Stated 
The  number  of  types  is  probably  as  numerous  as  in  China,  but  the  range  in  distinc-' 
tion  is  not  so  wide.  2/  I 

l/  Accurate  infomation  regarding  acreage  and  production  of  tobacco  in  India  is  i 
not  available.  The  Central  Agency  that  compiles  estimates  for  all  India  merely 
combines  the  reported  acreage  and  production  figures  furnished  them  by  different 
political  subdivisions  and  makes  little  attempt  to  check  their  accuracy.  Various 
methods  are  used  in  obtaining  estimates  of  acreage  and  production  in  different 
localities.  In  certain  Indian  States  the  land  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
government  and  is  leased  each  year  for  specified  crops.  For  such  areas  the  acre- 
ages reported  should  bo  approximately  correct.  In  other  areas  acreage  estimates 
are  obtained  largely  by  approximation,  the  acreage  in  various  crops  being  esti- 
mated in  accordance  v/ith  field  observations  and  reports  by  local  people.  Meth- 
ods of  arriving  at  yields  per  acre  are  even  more  unreliable  than  those  for  esti- 
mating acreage.  For  most  sections  a figure  representing  an  average  or  normal 
yield  has  been  arrived  at  by  field  investigation  and  inquiry.  The  yield  for  a , 
particular  year  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  or  normal  yield  by  a condi- 
tion figure.  The  average  or  nomal  yields  used  are  sometimes  yields  of  green  un- 
cured tobacco  and  in  other  cases  yields  of  the  whole  tobacco  plant  including  both 
leaves  and  stalk. 

2/  For  description  of  types  of  "’hinese  tobacco  see  "Tobacco  Production  and  Con- 
suraption  in  China  " F.S.-77,  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  released  September  1938. 
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Factors  which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  a large  number  of  types 
and  varieties  include  variations  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  different  sections  oi 
the  country,  the  commingling  of  different  types  and  differences  in  cultural  and 
curing  practices o 


Location  and  Topography 

In  spite  of  its  extensive  area  India  is  so  situated  that  it  does  not  have 
the  extreme  variations  in  climatic  conditions  as  have  the  United  States  and  China 
where  the  land  areas  extend  from  semi-tropical  to  north  temperate  regions. 

India,  with  its  300,000,000  population,  is  a heart-shaped  subcontinent 
covering  an  area  of  over  1,500,000  square  miles  (more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
United  States),  situated  in  South  Central  Asia  between  8^  and  37°  north  latitude. 
It  is  therefore  all  within  tropical  or  south  temperate  areas.  If  transplanted  ir 
its  ovm  latitude  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  vifould  extend  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  for  a distance  of  about  1,900  miles.  It  would  cov- 
er part  of  Florida,  most  of  the  Gulf  of  fiexico,  much  of  the  States  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  a part  of  Arizona,  practically  all  of  old  Mexico  and  a large  area  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a point  about  1,400  miles  due  west  from  the  panama  Canal. 

The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  made  up  of  the  foothills  of  the 
Himalayas  and  those  of  other  mountain  ranges  to  the  northwest.  The  foothills  ex- 
tend southward  to  a wide  plain  region  that  drains  to  the  east  through  the  Ganges 
River  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  southwest  through  the  Indus  River  into  the 
Arabian  Sea.  This  large  plain  area  in  the  north  and  northwest  extends  south  to 
a relatively  high  plateau  which  comprises  something  over  half  of  the  total  area 
of  the  country. 

The  plateau  is  composed  of  extensive  plains  regions  varying  in  altitude 
from  1,000  to  near  3,000  feet  with  mountain  peaks  in  some  sections  rising  from 
! the  plains  to  a height  of  about  4,000  feet.  It  is  cut  by  n\Amerous  rivers  which 

ij  in  the  northwest  drain  into  the  Ganges  system  and  into  the  Arabian  Sea  north  of 

H Bombay.  The  northeast  and  most  all  of  the  southern  section  of  the  plateau  drains 

j through  smaller  rivers  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  smaller  rivers  have  relative- 

ly narrow  valleys,  but  during  the  rainy  monsoon  season  they  carry  heavy  silt  de- 
? posits  to  their  mouths.  This  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a coastal  plain  on 
i both  sides  of  the  peninsula.  The  plain  on  the  east  is  somewhat  more  extensive 
I than  the  plain  on  the  west  as  the  rivers  which  have  formed  it  are  larger  and  more 
I numerous  than  is  the  case  on  the  west  coast. 

Soils  and  Climate 


Variations  in  climate  and  soil  have  been  important  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  different  typos  of  tobacco  in  India.  Leaf  grovm  in  various  sections  of 
, the  country  from  seed  of  a particular  type  will,  as  a result  of  differences  in 
j climate  and  soil,  have  somewhat  different  characterisi tics . Considerable  varia- 
I tion  is  also  caused  by  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  crop  is  grovm.  Tobac- 
''  CO  of  the  same  variety  produced  during  the  simimer  monsoon  period  ivhen  rainfall  is 
■ excessive,  may  have  quite  different  characteristics  from  that  grown  in  the  same 
( locality  during  the  dry  season. 
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From  a temperature  standpoint,  most  of  India  has  a continuous  growing 
season.  The  only  districts  for  which  there  is  a definite  frost  period  are  the 
mountain  sections,  a small  portion  of  the  northern  plain  region,  and  small  sec- 
tions of  highest  altitude  in  the  plateau  region.  In  the  agricultural  areas  of 
these  colder  districts  frosts  do  not  usually  occur  except  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January’^  and  the  average  period  of  frost  is  only  about  30  days. 

In  other  parts  of  the  north  plain  region  and  sections  of  low  altitude  in  the 
northern  districts  of  the  plateau  region  frosts  sometimes  occur  during  December 
and  January.  In  these  districts,  however,  there  are  many  years  completely  free 
of  frost,  and  when  it  does  occur  it  is  only  for  a few  nights. 


Fig.  2.  CllB.tlc  Districts  of  India.  The  figures  1 to  61  designate  the  location 
of  He t e or ol og Ic a 1 stations  froH  which  data  were  used  In  the  preparation  of  figure  3. 
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Practically  all  of  southern  India,  south  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is 
completely  free  from  frost  and  in  most  districts  temperatures  during  the 
winter  months  do  not  become  low  enou^rh  to  check  plant  growth. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  low  temperatures  the  agricultural  districts 
of  India  are  subject  to  striking  contrasts  in  meteorological  conditions.  In 
the  extreme  south,  maximum  monthly  average  temperatures  throughout  the  year 
vary  only  about  10°  to  15°.  The  range  between  monthly  average  maximiam  and 
monthly  average  minimum  temperatures  is  also  small  and  for  the  year  averages 
about  10°.  In  contrast  with  these  conditions,  certain  sections  in  the  north- 
west have  a range  in  monthly  average  maximum  temperatures  of  40°  or  more  and 
a variation  between  average  maximum  and  minimxam  temperatures  of  about  30°. 
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Fig.  3.  lionthly  average  aaxlauB  and  alnlaua 
teaperatures  and  aontbly  average  rainfall  by  cllaatlc 
districts  of  India. 
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Variations  in  rainfall  are  even  greater  than  for  temperature,  ilnnual  av- 
erage precipitation  varies  from  less  than  5 inches  in  sections  of  the  Sind  Desert 
where  crops  can  be  satisfactorily  grown  only  under  irrigation,  to  200  inches  and 
over  in  certain  sections  of  the  northeast.  Variations  in  monthly  average  rain- 
fall during  the  year  are  extreme,  ranging  in  many  districts  from  less  than  one- 
half  inch  during  dry  months  to  over  30  inches  in  wet  months.  This  sharp  Varia- 
tion is  due  to  seasonal  changes  in  the  monsoon  winds  which  sweep  the  country. 
During  the  v/inter  months  the  v/inds,  as  a result  of  a high  pressure  area  in  north- 
ern India  and  relatively  lov/  pressure  in  the  south  maintain  a general  north-to- 
south  direction.  The  precipitation  carried  by  them  is  small  and  most  of  it  falls 
in  the  northv/est  (D).  During  the  stammer  months,  pressure  areas  are  reversed  and 
Yrind  currents  move  from  the  south.  These  winds,  which  come  from  over  the  Indian 
Ocean,  bring  rains  that  cover  most  of  the  country.  Mountain  ranges  and  hills, 
hotvever,  tend  to  shut  the  rains  off  from  some  sections. 

Front  an  agricultural  standpoint  India  can  be  grouped  into  five  climatic 
districts,  h.-vo  of  which  need  to  be  subdivided  as  a result  of  variation  in  rain- 
fall, These  districts  are  shov/n  in  the  accom.panying  map,  fig;ure  2,  and  their 
rainfall  and  temperatures  are  shov/n  in  figure  3, 

District  1,  the  north  hills  and  mountain  area,  is  relatively  unimportant 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint  and,  since  rainfall  and  temperature  conditions 
vary  so  wiidely,  it  is  impossible  to  generalize  regarding  its  climate.  Districts 
2 and  3 can  be  classed  as  having  only  2 to  4 months  of  significant  rainfall  (a 
monthly  average  of  2 inches  or  more  per  month  wdiicii  is  considered  sufficient  for 
plant  growth).  Districts  4 and  5 are  areas  with  4 to  8 months  of  significant 
rainfall . 

Table  2,-  Climatic  regions  and  s ignifi  caait  factors  related  to 

tobacco  production 


District  1 ---  North  hills  and  mountains 


Tobacco  season, 
approximate 
acreage,  and 
types  produced 

Months  of 
signifi- 
cant rain- 
fa].!  and 
average 
annual  a/ 

Average  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures 

Soil 

descriptions 

Topographical 
features 
and  climatic 
conditions 

highest 
month  s 

Loxvest 

months 

Inches 

Month  OF 

Montii  op 

Spring  and  sum- 

February 

June  79 

Dec.  49 

Loams  to 

Mountains  and  foot 

mer  months. 

to 

61 

35 

gravels  Yvith 

hills  of  Himalayas 

7 , 000  acres . 

September 

some  of  loam 

with  narrow  valley 

Largely  mediiim. 

40.6 

July  79 

Jan.  45 

soils  strong- 

areas.  Rainfall 

light  Kicotiana 

63 

32 

ly  alkaline. 

and  temperatures 

rustica  types 

Annual 

vary  Yvidely  be- 

Y^ith  limited  a- 

54.1 

CO 

• 

cS. 

Feb.  47 

tvreen  different 

reas  native 

63 

34 

sections . 

dicotiana  taba- 

cum  types;  ex- 

per imental 

fields  of  flue- 

cured . 
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Table  'Z.~  Climatic  regions  and  significant  factors  related  to 
tobacco  production.  Continued 


District  2 — Korthv/est  plains 


Tobacco  season, 
approximate 
acreage,  and 
types  produced 

Months  of 
signifi- 
cant rain- 
fall and 
average 
annual  a/ 

Average  maximxAm  and 
minimum  temperatures 

Soil 

descriptions 

Topographical 
features 
and  climatic 
conditions 

Highest 

months 

Lowest 

months 

Largely  suirimer 
and  fall  months. 

20,000  acres. 

Largely  light 
and  medium -light 
Wicotiana  rusti-- 
ca  types;  exper- 
imental trials 
of  flue-cured. 

Inches 

Month  *-'^F 

Month  °F 

Fine  silt  loam 
and  sandy  clay 
along  streams; 
coarse  sands 
in  deserts. 

Sind  and  Raj put ana 
Desert  areas  bord- 
ered on  west  and 
north  by  high  mioun 
tains.  Crop  pro- 
duction limited 
to  irrigated  land 
along  streams. 

July  and 
August 
5 • 3 

Annual 

10.3 

May  105 
77 

June  107 
82 

July  102 
02 

Dec.  75 

46 

Jan.  71 

45 

Feb.  75 

49 

District  3a  — Central  plains  and  plateau 


Largely  fall 

June  to 

Apr , 101 

Dec.  79 

Generally  fer- 

Plains  and  plateai 

and  win"-'”' 

Sept ember 

73 

52 

tile  soils 

areas  with  low 

months. 

31.0 

varying  from 

mountains  rising 

500,000  acres. 

May  104 

Jan.  78 

stiff  clays  to 

from  plateau  area> 

Largely  light 

Annual 

79 

52 

light  sands. 

Annual  rainfall 

and  medium  light 

55.9 

Most  are  al- 

increases  from 

Hicotiana  taba- 

June  99 

Feb.  82 

kaline  in  re- 

west  to  east  and 

cum  types  but 

80 

56 

action . 

from  north  to 

extensive  areas 

south  across  area 

of  dark  Nice- 

tiana  rustica 

types.  Includes 

several  areas 

where  flue-cured 

is  being  success- 

fully  grown  on 

a small  scale. 

District  3b  --  West  coast-north,  coastal  plains,  and  hills 


Largely  fall 
and  winter. 
20,000  acres. 

June  to 
October 
82.4 

Apr.  90 
77 

Dec.  87 

68 

Largely  deriv- 
ed from  vol- 
canic material; 

Narrow  coastal 
plain  rising  in 
east  to  mountains 

About  85  per- 
cent light  and 
medium- light 

Annual 

•84.4 

May  91 

81 

Jan . 85 

67 

clays  to  loams 
in  hills  with 
sandy  soils 

of  about  3,000 
f'.  et.  V^ry  heavy 

rains,  June  through 

Hicotiana  taba- 
cum  types,  13 
percent  dark 
Hicotiana  taba- 
cum  and  2 per- 
cent  flue-cured. 

June  88 
79 

Feb.  85 

68 

along  coast. 

August  and  rela- 
tively uniform 
temperature  through 
out  year. 

--Continued 
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Table  2.- 


Climatic  regions  and  significant  factors  related  to 
tobacco  production.  Continued 


District  4a  — Kortheast  plains  and  hills 


Tobacco  season, 
approximate 
acreage,  and 
types  produced 


have  proven  the 
area  generally 
unsatisfactory 
for  flue-cured. 


Months  of 
signifi- 
cant rain- 
fall and 


average 
annual  a/ 


Average  maximum  and 
minimum  temperatures 


Highe  st 
months 


Lowest 

months 


Inches 

Month 

Month 

OF 

Fall  and  winter. 

March  to 

June 

88 

Dec . 

77 

Gangetic  al- 

Broad  river  val- 

310,000  acres. 

October 

76 

54 

luvium  or  fine 

leys  including 

Primarily  dark 

110.9 

silty  soil  in 

the  Ganges  Delta 

types  of  both 

July 

88 

Jan. 

75 

the  valleys 

and  extending  to 

Nicotiana  taba- 

Annual 

77 

51 

and  sandy  to 

the  foothills  'of 

cum  and  Nico- 

113.8 

gravelly  loams 

mountains  in  the 

tinana  rustic 

Aug. 

88 

Feb . 

78 

in  hills.  Miost 

north  and  east. 

species.  Experi- 

77 

55 

are  alkaline 

Relatively  uni- 

mental  trials 

in  reaction. 

form  temperature 

Soil 

descriptions 


Topographical 
features 
and  climatic 
conditions 


March  to  October 
and  very  heavy 
rainfall  especial 
ly  on  windward  of 
mountains . 


District  4b  — East  coast  plains  and  hills 


Fall  and  winter > 
150,000  acres, 
of  which  over 
75,000  flue-cur- 
ed . 

The  remainder 
is  largely  me- 
dium-light and 
dark  types  of 
Nicotiana  taba- 


cum. 


May  to 

May 

97 

Dec . 

81  ‘Largely  silt 

Coastal  plains  | 

November 

80 

62  :to  sandy  loams 

rising  to  hills 

42.1 

;but  some  clay 

in  the  west.  Rain- 

June 

94 

Jan. 

82;areas.  All 

fall  sporadic  and  ’ 

Annual 

80 

62  ;are  alkaline 

frequently  light 

45.4 

; in  reaction. 

in  fall  months 

July 

90 

Feb , 

86; 

which  reduces  to-.., 

79 

67; 

bacco  yields.  L! 

t 

.'1 

District  4c  --  West  coast-south,  coastal  plains,  and  hills 


Fall  and  winter, 
30,000  acres. 


Medium- light 


and  dark  types 
of  Nicotiana 


tabacum  species, 


April  to 

Mar . 

88 

Dec . 

86 

Clays  derived 

November 

76 

71 

from  laterite 

105.1 

Apr. 

90 

Jan . 

86 

and  sandy 
loams  from 

Annual 

78 

70 

harder  rock 

106.2 

May 

90 

Feb. 

87 

formations . 

79 

72 

Narrow  coastal 
plains  rising  to 


mountains  in  east* 
Excessive  rain  in 
June,  duly,  and 
Auf^ust.  Tempera-^ 


ture  relatively  'p; 


uniform  through- 
out  year . 


--Continued 
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Table  2.-  Climatic  regions  and  significant  factors  related  to 
tobacco  production.  Continued 


District  4d  --  South  plateau 


Tobacco  season, 
approximate 

Months  of  : 

.Average  maximum  and  . ^ -n 

signiii-  • . . . , • Soil 

cant  rain-:"'!"™  temperatures, 

Topographical 

features 

acreage,  and 
types  produced 

fall  and  . • Lowest 

average  . ' months 

annual  a/;  : : 

and  climatic 
conditi ons 

Inches  ‘Month 

OF ■ Month 

up. 

Higher  areas 

May  to  • Mar , 

95:  Nov. 

84  :Largely  red 

Slopes  from  low 

during  summer 

November  * 

67: 

65: sandy  loams- 

mountains  in  west 

and  fall,  low 

32,0  : 

:but  some  sec- 

through  plateau 

areas  in  fall 

: Apr. 

9b:  Dec. 

83;tions  oi  clays 

region  to  coastal 

and  winter , 

Armual  '• 

71  : 

61; and  small 

plain  in  east. 

110,000  acres. 

35.3  : 

; areas  of  lat- 

Relatively  dry 

Largely  mediuni- 

: May 

94 : Jan, 

85;eritic  soils. 

throughout  year. 

light  and  dark 

71: 

61; 

Moderate  tempera- 

types  of  Nico- 

tures  but  wide 

tiana  tabacum 
species,  about 
3,000  acres  of 
flue-cured . 

daily  fluctuations 

District  4e 

— South  plateau  and  plains 

Largely  fall 

May  and  * • 

98  : Nov . 

86:Red  sandy  to 

Southern  tip  of 

and  winter . 

July  to  • 

77  : 

72:loam  origin- 

plateau  and  coast- 

7 , 000  acres . 

December  • 

:ating  from 

al'plain  area. 

Primarily  dark 

35.2  = 

100:  Dec. 

85:harder  rocks. 

Rainfall  is  con- 

Nicotiana  taba- 

79  : 

70;lateritic,  and 

centrated  in 

cum  types . 

Annual  = 

-.black  silts. 

months  August  to 

40.0  : J^ne 

99;  Jan, 
79; 

86; 
68  ; 

December  and  tem- 
perature is  rela- 
tively uniform 

throughout  year. 

District  5 -- 

Extreme  southern  coastal  plain 

Fall  and  wi  n ter . 

April,  and:  ^ 

95‘  Nov. 

87  'Red  silts  and 

Coastal  plain 

10,000  acres. 

October  : 

78' 

75 ‘sandy  loams. 

bounded  on  west  by 

Primarily  dark 

to  : 

low  mountains. 

Wicotiana  taba- 

December  : „ 

96  ■ Dec. 

84' 

Rainfall  is  concen- 

cum  types . 

25.0  : 

Annual  ; 

32.2  ; 

80  = 

94'  Jan, 
80' 

74: 

85* 

735 

trated  in  months 
October  through 
December,  and  tem- 
peratures are 
relatively  uniform 
throughout  the  year 

Significant  rainfall  is  considered  as  2,0  inches  or  more  per  month,  which  is 
believed  ample  for  the  growth  of  crops. 
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Cultural  Practices 


Cultural  practices  as  followed  by  the  3,000,000  or  more  farmers  who  grow 
tobacco  in  India  differ  materially  and  have  a decided  effect  on  the  qualities  of  ^ 
the  leaf.  Practices  vary  between  sections  of  the  country  and  between  producers  ||  ^ 

in  the  same  locality. 

Growing  Season  ■ 


Most  of  the  country's  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  dry  fall  and  winter  months. 

It  is  only  in  the  relatively  unimportant  producing  districts  in  the  State  of 
Kashmir,  certain  other  northern  areas,  parts  of  the  arid  districts  of  the  north- 
west,  and  at  places  of  highest  altitude  on  the  plateau  that  the  crop  is  grown 
during  summer  months.  In  these  districts  seedbeds  are  started  between  the  first 
of  March  and  the-  middle  of  June  and  the  crop  is  harvested  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall  months.  Throughout  most  of  the  country  and  in  all  of  the  principal  to- 
bacco producing  districts  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted  immediately  following 
the  wet  summer  monsoon.  Seedbeds  are  started  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy 
season, which  in  general  varies  in  different  sections  of  the  country  from  August 
to  October.  Transplanting  is  accomplished  v/ith  the  last  rains  and  the  crop  is  i 
grown  during  the  following  dry  months.  Il 

The  small  quantities  of  leaf  grown  during  the  rainy  season  in  districts  ; 
where  r.ainfall  is  heavy  is  planted  so  that  the  harvest  period  will  fall  after  the 
wet  monsoon.  Such  leaf  tends  to  be  more  rank  and  woody  and  is  of  darker  color 
than  that  grown  during  the  dry  season,  or  that  raised  during  summer  months  in 
areas  of  restricted  rainfall  . 

Irrigation 


Irrigation  from  ponds,  wells,  or  canals  is  quite  common  in  almost  all 
districts.  In  many  sections,  however,  the  soil  is  a heavy  clay  loam  with  a high 
water  table,  and  moisture  retained  in  it  from  the  rainy  season  is  sufficient  to 
mature  a tobacco  crop  vmthout  irrigation.  It  is  believed  that  for  the  country  as 
a whole  about  60  to  70  percent  of  the  tobacco  is  grown  without  irrigation.  Ir- 
rigation is  usually  resorted  to  in  growing  heavy  dark  types.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  extremely  dry  areas,  irrigation  is  not  generally  used 
in  the  production  of  lighter  types. 

Crop  Rotation 


The  practice  of  rotating  crops  is  not  followed  as  systematically  as  in  the  | 
United  States.  The  absence  of  frost  in  most  sections  of  the  country  permits  the  f 

production  of  two  or  three  crops  from  the  same  field  each  year.  The  crops  are 
selected  largely  in  accordance  with  the  food  and  cash- income  requirements  of  the  < 
farmer.  Attention  to  soil  maintenance  is  usually  of  secondary  importance.  It  is 
largely  a matter  of  chance  if  a cropping  system  for  a particular  locality  is  one  ' 

that  will  maintain  or  improve  the  soil.  Frequently  the  same  field  is  planted  to  i 

tobacco  during  the  full  and  winter  months  year  after  year  with  only  an  intervening 
summer  crop  of  rice  or  vegetables.  In  m.any  cases  where  this  practice  is  followed  || 
the  soil  is  very  fertile,  often  the  site  of  tm  old  village.  In  other  cases  the  ! 
fields  are  continually  irrigated  by  well  water  that  has  a high  content  of  salt-  ' 
petre  or  other  nitrogen  and  potash  compounds. 


, i 
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The  principal  crops  growTi  in  tobacco  districts  and  with  which  tobacco  is 
usually  rotated  are  the  spring  and  summer  crops  of  rice,  sorghum,  corn  (in  the 
north),  peanuts,  barley,  millet,  sann  hemp,  and  sesame  seed;  and  the  vdnter 
crops  of  wheat,  gram,  corn  (in  the  south),  flax,  and  rape  seed. 

Cultivation 


Plowing  and  preparation  of  land  before  plants  are  set  in  the  field  are 
quite  generally  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  animal  labor.  After  this  process, 
however,  most  of  the  cultivation  is  done  by  hand,  Hoes  arc  generally  used  for 
cultivating  and  weeding,  but  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  light  it  is  not  un- 
common for  weeds  to  be  pulled  and  the  soil  worked  vjithout  tools  or  with  a small 
instrument  similar  to  a garden  trowel. 

Transplanting  is  usually  done  v/hen  there  are  4 to  6 leaves  on  a plant. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  at  transplanting  dates,  the  plants  are  watered 
from  buckets.  If  there  is  too  much  sun,  they  are  sometimes  shaded  with  strav^f 
matting  or  other  material,  plants  are  set  in  rows  from  2 to  3 feet  apart  and 
from  about  18  inches  to  3 feet  apart  in  the  rov/s.  The  number  of  plants  per  acre 
varies  from  about  4,800  to  near  13,000;  the  average  number  is  about  6,000.  Izi 
the  case  of  flue-cured,  the  average  is  approximately  5,000  plants  per  acre. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  is  topped,  but  flue-cured  types  are  usually  allowed 
to  seed.  This  is  especially  ‘orue  in  the  principal  flue-cured  producing  district 
cf  Guntur,  The  leaf  in  this  district  is  grown  on  heavy  fertile  soils,  and  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  seed  to  insure  the  production  of  a thin  leaf. 

Fertilizers 


Fertilizers  are  not  extensively  used.  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
is  rare.  Only  small  quantities  of  bean  cake  are  used,  and  the  use  of  manure  is 
not  extensive,  l/  Manuring  is  largely  confined  to  limited  applications  of  com- 
post, the  folding  of  small  livestock  (sheep  and  goats)  on  fields  prior  to  their 
use  for  tobacco,  and  the  plovang  under  of  green  manure  crops. 

In  some  districts  where  there  is  a high  percentage  of  saltpetre  and  other 
nitrogen  and  potash  compounds  in  the  water,  f ertilizeition  is  accomplished  along 
W'ith  irrigation. 


Harvesting  and  Curing 

Methods  of  harvesting  and  curing  differ  widely.  It  is  quite  common  for 
tobacco  of  a single  type  to  be  either  harvested  or  cured  by  tvro  or  more  processes. 
Quite  often  tobacco  from  the  same  field  is  handled  by  different  methods. 

Harvesting  is  either  by  priming,  stalk-cutting,  or  splitting.  A portion 
of  the  native  tobacco  is  primed  by  cutting  out  a small  piece  of  stalk  with  each 
leaf.  All  of  the  flue-cured,  however,  and  much  of  the  native  is  primed  as  in 
America.  Stalk  cutting  in  most  cases  is  limited  to  types  that  are  ground-cured 
and  especially  to  those  for  which  the  whole  plant,  stalk  and  leaves,  is  cured  for 
use . 


_l/  Due  to  the  fact  that  cattle  comprise  the  majority  of  farm  livestock  and  that 
the  cow-dung  is  dried  and  used  for  fuel,  there  is  a scarcity  of  manure  for  agri- 


Fig.  6.  Grass-curing 
of  tobacco  at  Indore. 
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Splitting  is  a method  of  harvesting;  whereby  the  stalk  is  split  in  pieces 
having  two  or  more  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  harvested  at  one  time  and  the 
pieces  of  stalk  attached  to  the  leaves  are  cured  for  use  with  the  leaves  (see 
figure  4). 

In  some  districts  two  crops  are  harvested  from  the  same  plant.  After  the 
first  crop  is  harvested  suckers  are  allov/ed  to  develop,  from  -which  a second  crop 
is  taken. 

Curing  Processes 

Curing  processes  can  be  roughly  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Flue-curing, 

which,  with  the  exception  of  experimental  work,  is  limited  to  curing  of  American- 
type  flue-cured.  Approximately  3 percent  of  total  production  is  cured  by  this 
process.  (2)  Air-curing,  which  is  restricted  in  use  to  about  0.5  percent  of  the 
crop.  (S)  Rack-curing,  a form  of  sun-curing, which  is  used  for  about  25  percent 
of  total  production.  (4)  Ground-curing,  also  a form  of  sun-curing,  which  accounts 
for  about  65  percent  of  production.  (5)  pit-curing,  which  is  followed  in  curing 
about  6 percent  of  production. 

The  flue-curing  process  is  similar  to  practices  followed  in  the  United 
States.  Both  coal  and  wood  are  used  for  curing,  and  there  are  a few  experimental 
barns  equipped  -w^ith  electrical  heating  apparatus,  l/ 

Air-curing  is  practiced  in  many  of  the  tobacco  districts,  but  is  limited 
in  use  to  only  a small  portion  of  total  production  and  there  are  but  few  air-cur- 
ing barns.  Most  of  the  curing  by  this  process  is  accomplished  by  hanging  tobacco 
in  farm  sheds  or  in  shaded  places  under  the  eaves  of  farm  buildings  and  houses. 

Its  use  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  type. 

There  are  several  methods  of  rack-curing.  The  most  common,  Y<rhich  is  v;idely 
practiced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  consists  in  the  leaves  being  strung 
close  together  and  hung  in  the  field  he-bneen  poles  supported  by  stakes.  The 
strings  of  leaves  are  placed  about  6 inches  to  10  inches  apart.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  outside  leaves,  only  a small  portion  is  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 

A method  of  rack-curing  practiced  to  some  extent  in  the  northv/estern  part  of  the 
country  consists  in  the  leaves  or  the  whole  plant  being  spread  on  frames  support- 
ed  ey  poles  about  3 to  6 feet  above  ground.  The  leaves  or  plants  are  turned  so 
that  all  parts  are  exposed  directly  to  the  sun.  In  the  northeast  districts  a 
portion  of  the  tobacco  is  cured  on  movable  racks  that  are  carried  inside  at  night 
to  prevent  damage  from  dev^r.  In  the  southwest  districts  some  of  the  native  types 
&re  cured  by  a combination  of  air- and  rack-curing.  Temporary  low,  closed  sheds 
made  of  matting  supported  by  poles  are  built  in  the  fields.  Tobacco  is  harvested 
S-nd  piled  in  the  sheds  w^here  it  remains  for  2 days.  The  leaves  are  then  strung 
^nd  hung  in  the  sheds.  About  7 days  after  hanging,  the  roofs  of  the  sheds  are  re- 
moved and  the  leaves  allowed  to  hang  exposed  to  the  sun  until  completely  dry. 

^ Curing  by  electricity  is  being  tried  out  by  the  Mysore  Tobacco  Company  which 
•s  a semi -Government  organization,  Mysore  State  has  a large  hydroelectric  plant 
-n  the  tobacco  producing  district  and  current  is  obtainable  at  a low  rate.  So 
-°*r  experiments  by  the  company  in  cur  ing  vri th  electrical  heat  have  not  been  satis- 
•^aotory.  The  greatest  difficulty  has  been  in  obtaining  heat  coils  of  sufficient 
resistance  to  stand  the  high  current  necessary  to  produce  the  heat  required  in  the 
f'i.n.al.  stages  of  curing. 
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Ground -curing  i-s  Tuost  coinmon  in  northern  districts  and  in  Bombay  Presi- 
dency. The  tobacco'^  is  either  stalk-cut  or  split.  The  plants,  or  sections  of 
them,  are  either  laid  on  the  ground  separately  or  are  laid  together  in  rov^s  vifith 
their  butts  resting  on  the  ground  and  the  stalks  and  leaves  overlapping-  -fche  pre- 
ceding rc^r  of  plants.  In  either  case  they  are  usually  turned  so  that  altemat-  I 
ing  sides  of*  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Pit-curing  is  a fermentation  process  accomplished  by  the  use  of  pits  or 
silos  above  ground.  Most  pit-cured  tobacco  is  at  least  -wilted  before  it  is 
placed  in  pits  or  silos  and,  with  the  exception  of  types  that  have  a heavy  woody 
leaf  -vVith  relatively  low  moisture  content,  the  tobacco  is  first  partly  cured  by 
ground-curing.  The  leaves,  or  vj'hole  plants,  are  packed  in  pits  or  silos  and 
covered  with  strav/  and  earth.  In  some  cases  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
condition  undisturbed  until  fermentation  has  completely  stopped.  . In  most  cases, 
hov/ever,  they  are  removed  from  the  pits  or  silos  after  a.  few  days  and  further 
fermentation  is  accomplished  by  alternating  ricking  and  airing. 
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Other  curing  processes-  that  are  rarely  practiced  are  fire-curing,  some-  | 
what  as  practiced  in  America,  and  a special  curing  process  that  can  be  termed  ; 
grass-curing.  The  grass-curing  process  has  been  developed  and  is  recommended 
by  the  Institute  of  Plant  Industry  at  Indore,  Central  India,  as  a method  for  cur- 
ing American  flue-cured  type  tobacco  grown,  in  the  district.  Tobacco  in  this  disA 
trict  hs  harvested  during  the  dry  season  when  the  ground  is  extremely  dry  and 
Wjhen  there  is  no  dew  at  night.  It  is  primed  and  made  into  bundles  of  4 to  12 
leaves  each,  wfnich  are  placed  on  a layer  of  cured  grass  about  9 inches  thick.  1 ^ 

They  are  then  completely  covered  by  about  6 inches  of  grass  and  allow/ed  to  stay  1 ^ 
until  a yellow  color  has  developed.  They  are  then  rem.oved  and  spread  out  on  the  | ^ 
grass  in  a single  layer,  covered  over  w.'ith  a,bout  2 to  3 inches  of  grass,  and  left!  . 
undisturbed  until  the  stemiS  are  completely  dry  (see  figure  6).  J 


Tobacco  can  be  cured  in  the  district  by  this  process  much  more  economical-j 
ly  than  it  can  be  flue- cured.  It  approaches  flue- cured  leaf  in  color  and  is  ac-  || 
ceptable  -bo  some  cigarette  manufacturers,  :■ 


Fermentation 

The  processes  of  air-curing,  ground-curing,  and  frequently  rack-curing  are 
not  allo-wed  to  continue  until  the  midribs  of  tlie  loaves  are  completely  dry.  In 
such  instances  the  original  curing  process  is  foliowwed  by  fermentation. 


The  common  practice  is  to  bulk  the  lejaves  loose-  or  in  hands,  usually  in 
dark  rooms  or  on  open  platforms.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  covered  -vmth  s-braw 
matting.  The  bulks  are  in  most  cases  small  and  are  v/eighted  do-wn  to  insure  fer- 
mentation, In  some  instances  the  tobacco  is  not  rebulked  until  fermentation  is 
complete.  Most  of  it  is  aired,  however,  and  rebuikod  after  each  heating  process. 

In  some  districts  it  is  a common  practice  for  the  bulks  to  be  made  of 
alternating  layers  of  tobacco  and  dry  straws,  VJhen  prepared  in  this  manner  they 
are  not  disturbed  until  the  tobacco  has  fermented'  and  become  dry. 
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CLASSES,  TYPES,  AMD  HIODUCTIOM  BY  CLASSES 


There  has  been  but  limited  effort  by  Government  agencies  in  India  to 
classify  the  country's  tobacco  production  into  standard  commercial  classes  and 
types.  Failure  in  this  respect  can  be  attributed  to  the  recognized  difficulty 
of  classifying  the  tobacco  and  mapping  production  areas  of  individual  types. 
Under  present  conditions  a definite  classification  of  all  types  would  be  of  lit- 
tle value,  since  extensive  commercial  interest  is  limited  to  a few  recognized 
types  grown  in  rather  limited  areas,  ivlost  of  the  production  is  represented  by  a 
mixture  of  many  types.  Producing  areas  of  different  types  overlap  and  certain 
types  are  grown  in  many  different  sections  of  the  country.  Promiscuous  crossing 
and  changes  in  cultural  practices  constantly  result  in  new  comercial  types.  Any 
classification  n^ade,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  continuously  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  these  changes. 

An  additional  difficulty  in  classification  is  the  lack  of  significance  of 
local  names  for  different  types.  Very  often  tobacco  of  quite  similar  character- 
istics is  known  in  different  localities  by  different  names.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  cases  where  tobacco  of  the  same  name  has  quite  different  characteris- 
tics . 


Botanical  Classification 


The  country's  production  can  be  divided  between  Nicotiana  tabacum, which  rep- 
resents about  two-thirds  of  the  total^  and  Nicotiana  rustic a^  which  'represents  the 
remaining  third.  Beyond  this  division  a botanical  "classification  does  not  offer 
a satisfactory  system  for  dividing  the  production  into  commercial  types  that  vrould 
be  understood  outside  of  India.  Leaf  under  either  the  Nicotiana  tabacum  or 
Nicotiana  rustica  species  may  be  quite  different  botsinically,  but  from  a coirmer- 
cial  point  of  view  would  be  quite  similar. 

Detailed  botanical  studies  of  Indian  tobacco  ¥v'ere  made  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  1910.  The  types  v;ere  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
height  of  plant  and  number  of  internodes;  shape,  size,  and  color  of  uncured  leaf, 
and  the  angle  of  insertion  of  the  leaves;  and  variation  in  form,  color,  and 
measurements  of  different  parts  of  the  flower.  The  studies  resulted  in  the  rec- 
ognition Qf  5p  distinct  types  of  N icotiana  tabacum  and  20  tj^pes  of  Nicotiana 
rustica  (E).  More  recent  studies  of  Eicotiana  tabacum  under  a similar  system  of 
classification  made  in  the  years  immediately  following  1925  resulted  in  the  ree~ 
'^gult'iDa  of  18  additional  types  under  this  species  (F).  Some  of  the  newly  dis- 
covc  ed  18  types  might  have  been  missed  Y\fhen  the  first  studies  were  made.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  probably  types  that  had  developed  as  a result  of  fur- 
ther natural  cross  fertilization. 

Government  Marketing  Office  Glassification 

In  connection  with  a study  of  tobacco  marketing  made  by  the  office  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Adviser  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  country's  tobacco 
production  has  been  classified  in  accordance  with  purposes  for  which  it  is  used 
(G).  This  classification  and  the  estimated  1934-35  production  under  each  class 
is  shown  in  table  3. 


F Ig  . 9 • A fie  Id  of 
Aaerlcan  typr'  flue- 
cured  on  a Baroda 
Oovernnent  fara. 
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Table  3.-  Estins-ted  1934-35  production  of  tobacco  in  India 
by  curing  proceos  and  uso 


* 

Flue- 

Rack- 

Ground- 

Pit- 

Total 

Species  and  use 

cured 

cured 

cured 

cured 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Plicotiana  tabacim 

Cigarette  (Virginia)  . 

25,830 

1,343 

-- 

— 

27,173 

Cigarette  (Country)  .. 

3,438 

65,335 

3,895 

-- 

72,668 

Cigar  ........  o 0 ..... . 

-- 

5,044 

-- 

5,044 

Cheroot  .............. 

— 

123,498 

488 

-- 

123,986 

Bidie  ......  ......... 

-- 

9,467 

124,778 

-- 

134,245 

Chewing  .............. 

__ 

40,802 

84,399 

18,854 

144,055 

Hookah  .....  ......... 

-- 

66, 050 

314,512 

55,574 

436,136 

Snuff  ................ 

-- 

4,290 

9,616 

-- 

13,906 

Total  ............... 

29,268 

315,829 

537,688 

74,428 

957,213 

Hicotiana  rustica 

Hookah  ............... 

39,720 

370,803 



410,523 

Chewing  . 

— 

38,906 

— 

38,906 

Snuff  ................ 

— 

— 

22,586 

-- 

22,586 

Total  .............. 

39,720 

432,295 

-- 

472,015 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  ........ 

29,268 

355,549 

969,983 

74,428 

1,429,228 

Compiled  by  office  of  Agricultural  Marketing  Adviser  to  the  Government  of  India. 


The  preceding  classification  does  not  enable  the  comparison  of  different 
types  of  Indian  leaf  with  similar  Anierican  leaf  or  with  any  other  types  grown  out- 
side of  India.  Color,  shape  of  leaf,  its  taste  and  aroma,  which  are  of  primary 
importance,  have  not  been  taken  into  account.  It  is  also  misleading  in  that  it 
segregates  tobacco  by  use  without  regard  to  characteristics  of  the  leaf. 

Rack-cured  tobacco  under  the  designation  ’’cigarette  country  tobacco"  of  the 
IJicotiana  tab  a cum  species  varies  in  color  from  light  brovm  to  dark  brown,  the  size 
and  shape  of  leaf  vary  materially,  and  there  is  a v/ide  difference  in  taste  and 
aroma.  Rack-cured  tobacco  of  a particular  type  that  v/ould  also  come  under  this 
designation  is  extensively  used  in  the  production  of  cheroots,  chewing  tobacco, 
and  other  products.  Similar  uncertainties  appear  as  regards  the  characteristics 
of  the  tobacco  included  under  other  designations. 
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Table  4.-  Classification  of  Indian  tobacco  in  accordance  with  species, 
color,  and  method  of  curing;';  and  proportion  of  total 
1937-38  production  in  each  class 


Nicotiana  tabacum 

Nicotiana  rustica 

Per- 
cent- 
age ' 
of 

total 

Group 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

of 

total 

Use  in  order 
of 

importance 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
of 

total 

Use  in  order 
of 

importance 

1 0 Flue-cured  . = 

11 0 Light 

1 0 Rack-cured  . . 

Per- 

cent 

3.2 

0.3 

Cigarettes,  bidies, 
hookah 

Bidies,  hookah. 

Per- 

cent 

0 

0.4 

Hookah,  snuff. 

Per 

cent 

3.2 

0.7 

2,  Ground-cured 

5.2 

cigarettes,  snuff 
Bidies,  hookah, 

0.4 

cigarettes 
Hookah,  cigarettes 

5.6 

lII.Modivim  light 

1.  Rack-cured.. 

5.0 

chewing,  snuff 
Hookah,  chewing. 

0.3 

Hookah,  snuff 

5.3 

2.  Grcand- cured 

4.0 

bidios,  cigarettes, 
snuff,  cheroots, 
cigars 

Bidies,  hookah. 

0.7 

Hookah,  snuff,  che\f- 

4.7 

3 . Air-cured  . » . 

0.2 

chewi  ng , c i gar  e 1 1 e s, 
snuff 

Chewing , hookah , 

0.1 

ing 

xRookah,  snuff 

0.3 

IV.  Dark 

1.  Rack- cured 

16.0 

cheroots,  cigaret- 
tes, bidies,  snuff 

Cheroots,  hookah. 

2.5 

Hookah,  snuff. 

18.5 

2.  Grorind- cured 

28.1 

chewing,  cigarettes, 
cigars,  snuff 
Hookah,  chewing. 

27.1 

cheroots 

Hookah,  chewing. 

55.2 

3 R Air-cured  . , , 

0.1 

cheroots,  snuff, 
cigars,  cigarettes 
Cheroots,  cigarettes. 

0.1 

snuff,  cheroots 
Hookah,  ch evi ing. 

0.2 

4 . Pit-curcd  . . . 

5.2 

cigars,  hookah, 
chewing 

H 0 okah , chewing , 
snuff,  bidies 

1.1 

snuff,  cheroots 
Hookah 

6.3 

Total 

67.3 

32.7 

100.0 

Ii5  ^ 


Classification  by  Species,  bolof,  and  Method  of  Curing 

Table  4 shcv/s  a classif ication  of  Inoian  tobacco  into  seven  groups  that 
have  been  made  in  accordance  vdth  the  above  characteristics.  It  also  shov/s  in 
order  of  importance  the  purposes  for  which  tobacco  under  each  of  the  different 
classes  is  used,  l/  No  indication  is  given  of  the  taste  and  aroma  of  each  type; 
hoviever,  some  indTcation  of  mildness  or  strength  of  taste  and  aroma  can  be  as- 
certained by  the  species,  color,  ari.d  method  of  curing. 

Tobacco  of  the  Nicotiana  rustica  species  in  general  is  stronger  in  aroma 
and  taste  than  that  of^the"  Nicotiana  tabacum  species.  Indian  flue-cured  is  mild- 
er and  of  sAveeter  taste  than  other  Tndian  types.  The  light-,  air--,  rack-,  and 
ground-cured  types  are  generally  milder  than  the  darker  types.  Rack-  and  air- 
cured  leaf  usually  have  a more  natural  and  neutral  taste  and  aroma  than  ground  or 
pit-cured.  Ground-cured  leaf  can  usually  be  recognized  by  its  earthy  taste  and 
pit-cured  is  recognizable  by  a taste  that  results  from  excessive  feririentation. 

Class  I,  Flue-cured 


Production  — Trial  plantings  of  American  type  flue-cured  leaf  began  in 
India  many  years  ago,  but  it  v/as  not  until  192^i  that  intensive  experiments  were 
begun  (H).  Coiijmercial  production  began  in  1927-28  vihen  approximately  36,000 
pounds  were  harvested.  Since  that  year  production  has  expanded  rapidly.  By 
1932-33  the  outturn  from.  22,000  acres  totaled  over  6,000,000  pounds  and  in  1937-38 
the  harvested  area  was  about  85,000  acres  and  production  approximiately  40,000,000 
pounds.  The  rapid  increases  have  resulted  from  a continuous  strong  demand  for 
domestic  use  and  in  recent  years  an  active  export  demand  from,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Increased  production  has  been  obtained  through  larger  acreages.  Yields  per  acre 
have  al7iays  been  low  in  comparison  with  those  in  the  United  States.  They  are  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  crop  in  most  districts  is  grovn  during  the  dry 
winter  months  v:ithout  irrigation  and  with  only  limited  quantities  of  fertilizer. 

Producing  districts  --  Indian  flue-cured  tobacco  has  been  grovn  in  manj^' 
localities  throughout  the  country.  Information  obtained  in  1930  included  the  fol- 
lowing 28  points  in  which  production  has  been  carried  out  i;:ith  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess (see  figure  11), 

1"  Guntur,  Madras  Presidency 

2.  Mysore,  Mysore  State 

3.  Mangalore,  Madras  Presidency 

4.  Godavari,  Madras  Presidency 

5.  Warangal,  Hyderabad  State 

6.  Baramati,  Bombay  Presidency 

7.  Miraj,  Bombay  Presidency 

8.  Baroda,  Earoda  State 

9.  Nadiad,  Bombay  Presidency 

10,  Indore,  Indore  State 

11,  Bhopal,  Bhopal  State 

12,  Nagpur,  Central  Province 

13,  Mirpur  Rhas,  Sind  Province 

14,  Sakrand,  Sind  Province 

The  classification  in  table  4 was  made  after  extensive  ti’avel  in  tobacco  dis- 
■>ricts  of  the  country  and  after  an  examination  of  about  750  samples  which  presum- 
ably represented  all  types.  The  percentages  of  total  production  in  classes  were 
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15.  Khanpur,  Sind  Province 

16.  Sarola,  Kotah  State 

17.  Gwalior,  Gwalior  State 

18.  Jhansi,  United  Province 

1 9 . Ly a 11  pur , Pun j ab 

20.  Jullunder,  Punjab 

21.  Saharanpur,  United  Province 
22  o Farukliabad,  United  Province 

23.  Piisa,  Bihar 

24.  Dalsing  Sarai,  Bihar 

25.  Sabour,  Bihar 

26.  Rangpur,  Bengal 

27.  Cooch  EePiar,  Cooch  Behar  State 

28.  Sadiya,  Assam 


Table  5. -Estimated  acreage,  pi'o  duct  ion,  and  farm  price  of 
Indian  flue-cured  tobacco,  1927-^8  to  1938-59 


Crop  year 
(April -March) 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm  price 

Indian 
cur rency 

per  pound 

United  States 
currency 

Acres 

,1,000  pounds 

Annas 

Cents 

1927-28  ...... 

80  5 35 

a/ 

__ 

1928-29  ...... 

1,100 

510 

</ 

-- 

1929-30  ...... 

2,900 

1,362 

4.1 

9.2 

1930-51  ...... 

3,300 

1,526 

3,7 

8.3 

1931-32  ...... 

6,000 

2,560 

4,5 

8.7 

1932-33  ...... 

22,000 

8,160 

4.6 

\ c 5 

1933-34  ...... 

30,000 

31,000 

4 ,0 

6.6 

1934-35  ....... 

o4  j 000 

15,500 

4 0 

10.1 

1935-35  ...... 

39,000 

16,400 

4.0 

9,3 

1936-37  ...... 

44 , 000 

19,500 

5.4 

12.6 

1937-38  ...... 

85,000 

40,000 

5.7 

13,3 

1938-39  b/.  . . . 

100,000 

45,000 

b/ 

■■ 

a/  Not  available 
b/  Preliminary. 


Production  at  most  of  the  points  mentioned  on  page  23  has  been  limited  to 
experiments  bein^  carried  out  by  Government  agencies  or  limited  production  of  a 
fev/  individuals  and  privatei  organizations.  In  1937-38  approximately  91  percent 
of  the  crop  v/us  grown  in  the  Guntur  district.  Distric’os  next  in  importance  were 
Mysore,  Vtarangal,  and  Miraj.  The:  ccrabined  production  in  the  remaining  24  locali- 
ties accounted  for  loss  than  2 percent  of  the  total. 


Indian  flue -cured  leaf  resembles  the  ^\r/ierican  types  lib  and  12  more  than 
typos  11a,  13,  and  14,  It  is  in  general  inferior  to  the  iimericon  types,  expocial- 
ly  as  regards  texture,  stretch,  oil  content,  and  aroma.  The  tobacco  froia  most  of 
the  districts,  however,  has  a mild  neutral  flavor  and  fxod  burn,  ■'Ahich  make  it 
usable  in  large  quantities  in  cigor^tto  blends.  Its  color  is  lemion  to  light 
orange  but  lacks  some  of  the  brif.,htness  foxmd  in  jimorican  fli.e-curod. 

Leaf  froT:).  the  districts  of  Gun  tun,  Y'arangul,  and  from  most  of  the  points 
where  production  is  negligible,  has  a Icm.on  to  light  orange  color  but  is  somewhat 
inferior  in  texture  end  arema.  Leaf  from  Mysore,  Miraj,  Indore,  Sharanpur,  and 
parukhabad  is  ]-emon  to  light  orange  in  color,  but  in  general  has  slightly  better- 
texture  and  aroma.  Lc-rf  from  Mysore,  fliraj,  Indore,  Sharanpur,  and  Parukhabad  is 
lemon  to  light  orange  in  color,  but  in  general  has  slightly  better  texture  and 
stretch  than  the  Guntur  product.  That' gro‘v;n  in  the  northeast,  including  the  pro- 
duction at  Pusa,  Dalsing  Sarai,  Ga,bour,  Rangpur,  Gooch  Rehar,  and  Sadiya,  is  on 
the  whole  inferior  to  that  from  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  general  it  has 
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a decidedly  dull  light  orange  color,  less  oil,  and  is  more  papery  than  most  Indiai] 
flue-cured.  It  does  not  burn  especially  well  and  has  an  earthy  taste  that  re-  j 
strlcts  its  use  in  cigarette  blends,  l/  i 


the 

tah' 
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Producing  agencies  --  The  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Company,  an  af- * 
filiate  of'  the  British  ihnerican  Tobacco  Company,  has  been  the  leading  agency  in 
encouraging  increased  flue-cured  production.  This  organization  has  made  exten- 
sive trials  with  American  ■■■type  flue-cured  at  several  places,  including  the  pres- 
ent producing  districts  of  Guntur,  Mysore,  Iviiraj,  Saharunpur,  and  Dalsing  Sarai, 
Relatively  favorable  results  as  regards  quality  of  leaf  were  obtained  in  all  of 
the  above  districts  except  Dalsing  Sarai.  l/  Leaf  grown  by  the  company  at  Mysore, 
Miraj,  and  Saharsinpur  was  considei\..d  slightly  superior  in  quality.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  however,  production  costs  at  the  time  trials  v/ere  made  were  above 
those  at  Guntur,  as  a result  of  higher  land  values  and  higher  v^ages.  Additional  , 
factors  that  favored  production  in  the  Guntur  district  were  large  supplies  of 
labor  that  was  relative')ly  easy  to  handle  and  the  fact  that  the  company  had  for 
many  years  purchased  substantial  quantities  of  native  l.,.af  in  the  district.  They 
had  established  buying  centers  and  redrying  facilities  which  vfcre  available  for 
handling  the  flue-cured  leaf. 

High  prices  for  flue-cured  leaf  in  the  Guntur  district  in  recent  years 
have  tended  to  increase  land  values,  with  resulting  higher  production  costs.  ThiSj 
together  with  the  frequency  of  short  crops  caiised  by  unfccvorable  r/eather  condi- 
tions, *and  competition  in  buying  that  has  developed  in  recent  years,  has  induced 
the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Company  to  attempt  the  expansion  of  flue-curec 
prodiiction  at  other  points.  The  ccmipany  has  facilities  similar  to  those  at  Guntui 
in  the  Dalsing  Sarai  district  of  Bihar,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  wall  expand 
production  in  that  area.  2/  Production  in  the  o.rea  cun  bo  expanded  rapidly  as 
there  are  a number  of  lar’go  estates  under  foreign  management  that  formerly  grew'- 
indigo  and  could  inmnediat ely  begin  tobacco  production  on  a large  scale. 

When  production  is  started  in  a new  district  by  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco 
Development  Company,  its  policy  is  to  supervise  the  growing  of  the  crop  and  also 
to  insure  satisfactory  financial  returns  to  grow/ers.  Seedlings  are  furnished  to 
farmi.ers  by  the  company  ^vithout  cost  or  at  a minimum  price.  Supervisors  are  es- 
tablished in  the  district  to  give  advice  regarding  transplanting  and  cultivation, 
■t'or  the  first  year  or  hwo  leaf  is  purchased  green  and  cur>jd  in  barns  built  by  the 
company.  Farmers  who  grov^r  the  tobacco  are  employed  to  assist  in  operating  the 
barns  in  order  that  they  may  become  acquainted  wdth  curing  practices.  Financial 
returns  to  farmers  arc  assured  by  contracts  wiiich  guarantee  that  the  company  will 
pui’chase  the  leaf  at  fixed  prices.  3/  Prices  a.ssured  are  sufficiently  high  to  en- 
able the  producer  to  secure  more  from  the  tobacco  than  ho  could  by  growdng  any  of 
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1/  The  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Developmient  Company  conducted  exitensive  oxporiments 
with  flue-cured  at  Dalsing  Sarai  in  1937-38  with  the  hope  of  discovering  a ferti- 
lizer application  that  would  iriiprove  the  burning  quality  and  taste  of  the  leaf. 
Results  obtained  with  certain  fertilizers  gave  a leaf  that  was  decidedly  superior 
to  any  previously  grovm  in  the  northeast  districts;  however,  it  was  still  con- 
sidered inferior  to  Indian  flue-cured  leaf  in  general. 

2/  It  is  reported  that  for  1938-39  the  company  attempted  to  secure  the  production 
^f  about  250,000  pounds  in  the  Dalsing  Sarai  district.  If  leaf  of  satisfactory 
quality  is  obtained  production  in  the  district  may  be  expanded  rapidly. 

3/  Sample  of  contract  attached  hereto  (Appendix  FV ) • 
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the  crops  normally  produced  in  the  district.  After  production  has  been  well  es- 
tablished the  companj''  continues  to  contract  for  the  production  of  a large  number 
of  farmers.  The  coiitracts  are  usually  not  registered  and  no  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  farmers  from  selling  their  leaf  to  other  agencies  for  prices  above  that 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  In  this  v'ay  tne  contracts  act  to  guarantee  a minimum 
price  for  production  in  advance  of  planting. 

The  company  has  made  but  limited  direct  effort  to  encourage  expansion  in 
the  districts  of  Mysore,  IViiraj-,  and  until  recently  at  Dalsing.Sarai . Production 
at  Miraj  in  1937-38  totaled  about  50,000  pounds.  It  was  limited  to  the  crops  of 
a few  farraers,  most  of  whom  received  ti’aining  in  flue-cured  practices  from  agents 
of  the  inuian  Leaf  Tobacco  Eevelopraent  Company  during  the  time  they  were  conduct- 
ing trial  plantings  in  tne  district.  A.t  Saiiaranpur,  tlie  prcnucticn  in  1937-36 
was  restricted  to  that  of  a single  English  planter  who  grev/  about  5 0 acres. 

Frouuction  in  the  Mysore  district  has  been  I’ecently  increased  by  the  Mysore 
Tobacco  Company.  This  company. has  taken  over  the  barns  anci  certain  othei'  equip- 
ment formerly  used  by  the  Indian  Loaf  Tobacco  Development  Company.  It  is  en- 
couraging production  and  in  time  plans  to  install  redrying  equipment  and  perhaps 
a cigarette  factory.  The  company  is  a semimonopoly  organization.  Cne-tenth  of 
its  stock  is  owned  by  the  Mysore  State  Government  and  the  rest  by  individuals, 
most  of  whom  are  Government  off.icials.  '^.’wo  of  the  nine  members  of  the  company's 
board  of  directors  represent  tne  Gov'ernmcnt  and  the  other  seven,  private 
individuals.  The  managing  director  who  set  up  the  organization  was  a Government 
engineer  delegated  to  operate  tlie  comi^ny, 

Farm-c-rs  who  grow  tobacco  for  ti.e  piysore  Tobacco  Company  and  the  land  on 
which  leaf  is  to  be  grov/n  are  selected  by  the  company's  agents.  1/  A contract  is 
entered  into  with  farmers  whereby  the  company  agrees  to  purchase  green  leaf  in 
the  field  at  prices  which  vary  in  accordance  w.hth  quality.  The  1937  prices', 
guaranteed  for  specified  qualities,  ranged  froni  0,4  to  1.5  cents  per  pound,  un- 
cured wj-eight.  The  average  price  was  abo\;t  0.8  cent  per  pound.  Seedlings  are 
furnished  by  tne  company  at  a minimu:;i  char£|,e  of  about  :['2.75  for  5,000  (the  quan- 
tity needed  to  set  1 acre).  Spray  material  and  fertilizer  are  also  furnished  to 
the  growers  at  cost,  but  charges  for  their  as  v.^ell  as  those  for  seedlings  are  de- 
ducted froin  payraents  due  the  grovrer  for  his  green  leaf.  The  setting  of  fields  by 
farmers  and  cultivation  of  plants  must  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  agent 
of  tne  company,  harvesting  until  1938  was  done  by  laborers  employed  b^g  the  com- 
paiiy.  2/  The  leaf  is  cured  in  the  company's  barns  aaid  at  its  expense.  There  w/ere 
five  proobcing  districts  in  L.ysoro  State  in  1'j37  and  tne  prodeiction  totaled  about 
1,000,000  pounds.  The  company  nearly  doubled  the  acreage  in  1938  but  adverse 
■v'-eataer  conditions  resulted  in  low  yields.  The  crop  has  been  tentatively  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  pounds. 

Agencies  other  tiisn  the  Indian  Loaf  Tobacco  Development  Company  and  the 
Mysore  Tobacco  Company  that  are  interested  in  increasing  tlie  production  of  flue- 
cured  leaf  in  3.naia  include  Federal  and  Sta'de  C-overnment  organizations,  small 

1/  Land  titles  in  Mysore  State  do  not  give  absolute  ov/nersLip  and  the  Gover nraent , 
if  it  desires,  can  by  various  means  force  farmers  to  grow  a desired  crop.  This 
fact  places  t.no  coriipanyr  in  a favorable  position  as  regards  tlie  selection  of  suit- 
able land  and  farmers  for  the  production  of  le-8,f, 

2/  Beginning  with  1938  farmers  have  been  reqiiired  to  harvest  and  deliver  the  green 
loaf  to  the  company's  ciiring  barns. 
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cigarette  companies,  farming  corporations,  and  private  individuals.  Production 
at  l^arangal,  vihich  in  1937-38  totaled  nearly  1,000,000  pounds,  is  being  encour- 
aged by  the  Hyderabad  State  Government.  Expansion  in  the  district  has  been 
possible  largely  because  there  has  been  a ready  market  in  the  nearby  Guntur  dis- 
trict. Other  Indian  States  that  are  encouraging  production  include  Baroda, 
Indore,  Bhopal,  Kotah,  Gvmlior,  and  Gooch  Behar.  The  efforts  of  these  States  arc 
largely  limited  to  demonstrations  in  flue-cured  production  on  experimental  farms 
and  other  indirect  methods.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  State  is  making  a direct 
effort  by  insuring  farmers  a market  for  their  crop  through  agreements  entered  in- 
to with  cigarette  factories. 

Production  at  Baraiaati,  Mangalore,  and  Godavari  is  limitea  to  that  of  a 
few  large  landowners  who  in  1937-38  grew  small  acreages.  Production  at  Nadiad  is 
confined  to  that  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Experimental  Station  and  a few  farmers 
who  are  growing  loaf  for  small  cigarette  factories  in  Bombay.  At  Nagpur,  produc- 
tion is  limited  to  the  Government  Experimental  Farm.  At  Mirpur  Khas,  trial 
plantings  are  being  made  by  the  Sind  Land  Developing  Company,  an  organization 
that  during  recent  years  has  grown  large  acreages  of  cotton.  Production  at 
Sakrand  is  limited  to  a Government  Ex^jeriment  Fanri,  and  at  Khanpvir  to  that  of  a 
fevr  farmers  v\rho  produce  for  a small  cigarette  factory  at  Suidcur.  In  addition  to 
the  experiments  of  the  State  Government  at  Gwalior  a small  cigarette  manufactur- 
ing firm  is  grox'/ing  about  40  acres  for  its  oxm  use.  At  Jhansi,  production  is 
limited  to  that  of  two  individuals  x'rho  in  1937-38  grexv  a total  of  about  60  acres. 
At  Lyallpur  and  Jiillunder,  production  is  confined  largely  to  that  of  experimental 
farms  and  a fex"!  independent  farmers.  The  director  of  the  Jullunder  Experimental 
Station  is  encouraging  prodxxcticn  in  tho  district  by  insuring  the  sale  of  the 
leaf  to  a small  cigarette  factory  in  the  tovm  of  Jullunder.  At  Farukhabad,  Pusa, 
Sabour,  and  Rangpur,  production  i.s  being  tried  on  experimental  farms  and  by  a few 
farmers.  Production  at  Sadiya  is  limited  to  that  of  a single  individual  xvho  in 
1937-38  made  trial  planting;s  of  flue- cured. 

Production  costs  --  The  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  flue-cxxred  tobac- 
co in  India  dxxring  193T-38  averaged  only  about  8.6  cents  per  pound,  wrhich  xvas  re- 
ported to  be  somevj-hat  abox^e  the  average  cost  for  previous  years.  The  loxv  cost  is 
explained  by  cheap  labor.  Lend  rents  and  cost  of  materials  compare  -with  those  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  Guntur  district  average  unirrigated  tobacco  land  in 
1937  sold  for  about  |:15C  per  acre,  but  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  average  only 
about  12  cents  per  day  for  men,  and  8 cents  per  day  for  xvomen.  An  average  of 
aboxxt  230  man  workdays  are  required  to  produce  1 acre  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
which  makes  the  total  man  labor  charges  about  $27.60. 

Animal  labor  is  largely  limited  to  the  preparation  of  the  land,  hauling 
tobacco  from  fields,  and  hauling  to  market.  Cattle  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
They  are  abxmdant  and  cheap,  which  results  in  charges  for  animal  labor  being  low. 

The  folloxving  tabulations  shoxv  approximate  1937-38  costs  of  grov/ing  and 
marketing  1 acre  of  flue- cured  leaf  in  the  districts  of  Gxmtur,  Mysore,  and 
Saharanpur,  the  approximate  yield  per  acre  in  these  districts,  and  calculated  re- 
turns on  the  basis  of  the  average  price  for  all  India  in  1937-38. 


Averap;e  production  and  marketinfr  costs  and  returns  to 

farmers 

from  1 acre 

of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  Guntur  district  in  the 

1937-38 

season  a/ 

United  State; 

Production  cost 

Rupees  Annas 

dollars 

Land  rent  . . . , o ^ « o ■ 

16 

- 12 

6 « 26 

Plowing  and  harrowing  c ..... o.,.  . 

1 

4 

2.71 

Ifarking  for  setting 

1 

4 

,47 

Cost  of  manure,  including  application  ........... 

2 

8 

.94 

Cost  of  seedlings 

8 

8 

3.18 

Transplanting  .......... 

3 

8 

] .31 

Cultivating,  weeding,  suckering, sJid  worming..... 

13 

- 12 

5,14 

Harvesting  ....... 

o 

0 

2.24 

Total  production  cost 

59" 

~~~ 

22,25 

Curing  cost 

Depreciation  on  barn  ............................ 

6 

4 

2.34 

Coal  .................. o .......................  . 

14 

0 

.5.23 

Sticks,  strings,  and  other  material  ............. 

7) 

4 

1.22 

Labor  for  loading  and  unloading  barn 

and  piling  leaf  in  ordering  Dulks  ............. 

17 

0 

6,36 

Total  curing  cost. ................... 

40 

8 

15,15 

Marketing  cost.  . 

6 

0 

2.24 

Total  costs 

106 

0 

3 9 , 64 

Returns 

Average  yield  per  acre  of  460  pounds  at  5.7 

Annas  (13.3  United  States  cents)  per  pound..... 

163 

- 14 

61.29 

Ret  profit,  ^ , 

57 

- 14 

21 . 65 

a / Eased  on  field  inquiry  made  in  the  Guntur  district 

; in  F 

ebruary 

o 

1938. 

Approximate  production  and  marketing  cost,  and  r 

eturn 

per  acre  from  flue- 

cured  tobacco  to  a large  planter  at  Shar 

anpijr 

in  1937 

a/ 

Hnited  State; 

Cost  s 

Rupees  Annas 

dollars 

Cost  of  growing  seedlings  for  1 acre,, 

TCT 

0 

3.74 

Land  rent, , , , , , „.o . 

15 

0 

5.61 

Commercial  fertilizer. 

30 

0 

11.22 

Irrigation  (water  only), 

3 

0 

1.12 

Labor,  , 

80 

0 

29,92 

Coal  for  curing, , , , „ , 

8 

0 

2.99 

Supervision  and  depreciation  on  buildings 

and  other  overhead. ............................ 

10 

0 

3 . 74 

Total  costs.  .......................... 

156 

0 

58  .34 

Returns 

Average  yield  per  acre  cf  850  pounds  at  5.7 

Annas  (13.3  United  States  cents)  per  pound.... 

302 

- 13 

113.25 

Net  profit. , 

146 

- 13 

54.91 

rTZilzrrr: 

1.  .. 

Reported  by  planter  in  February  1937 
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Averap;e  costs  and  returns  from,  an  acre  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  the  Mysore 


Tobacco  Comp any  in  1937  a / 


United  States 
dollars 


Cost 

Purchase  1 acre  green  tobacco  2,627  pounds  from 

farmers  at  average  price  of  4 pies  per  pound.. 

52  - 

10 

19.68 

Picking  ,,  0 , o o o , 

, 6 

0 

2.24 

Loading  and  unloading  barns 

15  - 

0 

5 ,bl 

Curing  costs 

22  - 

8 

8.42 

Field  supervisors  and  misce  laneous  labor,,.,,,. 

13  - 

8 

5.05 

Overhead,  salaries  of  central  organization, 
depreciative  equipment,  etc. 

14  - 

4 

5.33 

Total  costs  o t , 

, 123  - 

14 

46.33 

Returns 

Average  yield  per  acre  455  pounds  cured  leaf  at 
5,7  Annas  (13,3  United  States  cents  per  pound) 

, 162  - 

2 

60 « 63 

Net  profit  ...,o  . 

38  - 

4 

14.30 

a/  Reported  by  manager  of  Mysore  Tobacco  Company  in 

February 

1937, 

self" 

Expel 

t|pe 

\ierc 


Ih 

tiia^ 


foul 


The  production  cost  per  pound,  as  indicated  by  the  above  calculations,  av- 
erages about  6,6  cents  for  farmers  in  the  Guntur  district,  but  6.9  cents  for  the 
single  large  planter  at  Suharanpur,  and  10.2  cents,  the  cost  to  the  Mysore  Tobac- 
co Company.  Higher  costs  in  the  Mysore  district  are  largely  explained  by  the  ad- 
ded expense  for  supervision  and  that  of  maintaining  an  overhead  organization.  Ex- 
penses per  pound  for  both  of  these  items  would  be  lower  with  larger  production. 
Costs  per  pound  for  the  planter  at  Saharanpur  are  low  as  a result  of  the  high 
yield  per  acre  tliat  v'as  accomplished  through  the  use  of  irrigation,  and  45,0  pounds] 
of  commercial  fertilizer  per  acre.  The  calculated  net  returns  in  all  cases  are 
high  due  to  the  1937-38  price  being;  substantially  above  average.  The  indicated 
net  profit  in  the  Guntur  district  was  over  50  percent, for  the  planter  at 
Saharanpur  about  95  percent,  and  that  of  the  Mysore  Tobacco  Company  over  30  per- 
cent . 


Necessity  for  /imerican  seed  — Touacce  originating;  from  American  flue-cured| 
seed  when  reproduced  under  farm  conditions  over  a period  of  years  in  India  gener- 
ally loses  its  similarity  to  the  American  type.  Much  of  the  similarity  is  lost  inj 
the  first  generation  and  is  believed  to  result  from  the  plant  being  grown  under 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  that  differ  fromi  those  in  America.  Changes  from  year 
to  year  in  succeeding  generations  are  not  as  pronounced,  but  over  a period  of  5 
to  6 years  fields  have  plants  of  varying  characteristics,  .many  of  the  plants  being 
decidedly  different  from  the  Anierican  type  or  even  first-generation  plants.  As  a 
result  of  these  changes,  commercial  agencies  interested  in  the  production  of  the 
leaf  have  adopted  a policy  of  continually  introducing  new  seed  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  general  practice  for  them  to  furnish  growers  seed  produced  by 
plants  grown  from  seed  brought  directly  from  Arrierica.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  type  and  quality  of  Indian 
flue-cured . 


Best  informed  plant  breeders  hold  somew^-hat  different  views  than  the  Indian 
commercial  agencies.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  plants  from  American  seed 
are  prevented  from  crossing  v/ith  local  types  the  form  and  commercial  qualities  of 
the  leaf  will  not  deteriorate  with  continuous  reproduction.  Expe.riments  with 
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self-fertilized  plants  conducted  by  Albert  and  Gabrielle  L.  G.  Howard  at  the  Pusa 
Experiment  Station  enabled  the  investigators  to  conclude  that,  after  4 years, 
types  of  tobacco  at  Pusa  started  by  seed  from  B^rma  and  distant  parts  of  India 
were  not  changed  in  type  even  to  fine  shades  .of  color  and  small  differences  in  the 
j morphology  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  in  the.  earliness  and  general  habits  of 
[ the  plant.  On  the  other  hand  vtoen  the  tj^pes  were  allowed  to  flower  and  seed  free- 
^ ly  at  Pusa  the  uniformity  of  the  type  was  soon  lost.  The  experiments  also  shovfed 
I,  that  excessive  amounts  of  nitrogenous  manure  and  over -watering  had  marked  effect 
on  the  vigor  and  courseness  of  the  plant  concerned,  but  this  rankness  was  not 
found  to  be  transmitted  in  any  degree  to  the  succeeding  crop  when  grown  under  more 
j normal  conditions  (E),  ■ 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  progressive  degeneration  in  type  that  oc- 
curs under  farm  conditions  results  from  cross  fertilization  with  Indian  native 
types.  Part  of  it  might  also  be  explained  by  chance  selection.  Some  of  the 
plants  grown  directly  from  -American  seed  do'  not  mature  as  rapidly  and  completely 
as  others  and  are  proba.bly  not  used  for  seed  plants.  Further  chance  selection 
might  take  place  in  seedbeds.  Certain  strains  may  not  develop  seedlings  as  rapid- 
ly as  others  and  m.ight  not  bo  used  for  seed  plants.  Investigations  into  these 
matters  and  other  causes  of  degeneration  in  type  would  probably  prove  that  contin- 
ual introduction  of  American  seed  is  not  essential.  Under  existing  conditions, 
however,  restocking  with  the  'seed  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical 
method  of  maintaining  type. 

Class  Ila,  light  ('Nicotiana  tabacuia) 


Light  Indian  tobacco  of  the  Nicotiana  tabacum.  species  includes  about  10 
separate  types.  The  bulk  of  production  in  this  class,  which  in  recent  years  has 
totaled  over  65,000,000  pounds,  is  in  Bombay  Presidency.  Most  of  the  production 
is  gro’ond-cured. 

The  types  vary  from  mottled  orange  thick  leaf  to  thin  leaf  light  bro^vn. 
Most  of  them  have  a fair  aroma  but  low  oil  content  and  papery  texture.  They  are 
used  primarily  .for  bidies  but  small  qv.antities  go  into  hookah  tobacco,  chewing 
tobacco,  cigarettes,  and  snuff. 

American-type  hurley  grown  in  India  is  included  in  the  light  Nicotiana 
tabacum  group.  It  is  somewhat  inferior  to  American  hurley,  has  a thin  li’aTT” 
lacks  aroma,  and  is  papery  in  texture.  Most  of  it  is  primed  suid  is  rack-cured. 
It  does  not  vary  materially  in  color  from  the  American  product. 

The  country's  production  of  hurley  has  never  eached  1,500,000  pounds,  and 
is  grown  only  on  order  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  American  hurley  in  pipe  mixtures.-  It  is  produced  in  the  Guntur 
district  by  farmers  under  contract  to  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Com- 
pany. y 


ly  Contracts  with  hurley  growrers  are  similar  to  the  flue-cured  contract  (Appendix 

HI). 
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Table  6.-  Estimated  acreage 

tobacco 


, production, and  price  of  American "type  burley 
in  India  1929-30  to  1937-38 


2t 


Price  per  pound 


crop  year 
(April-March) 

Acreage 

Production 

Indian 

currency 

■ ' ' ' 

United  States  J 

currency  ; 

Acres 

1,000  pounds 

Annas 

Cents  ' 

1929-30. .... 

1,700 

950 

2.30 

5.18 

1930-31.  oh  „ 0 

1,250 

690 

2.10 

4.73 

1931-32  .... 

800 

450 

2,65 

5.15 

1932-33. .... 

2,600 

1,400 

2.60 

4.26 

1933-34.  . 0 . . 

0 

0 

... 

1934-35. . . . . 

2,000 

1,100 

2.45 

5.74 

1935-36. .... 

1,250 

700 

2,30 

5,35 

1936-37.  . . . . 

0 

0 

1937-38  ..... 

1,000 

550 

a/ 

a/ 

Compiled  from  information],  from  trade  sources, 
a/  Not  available. 


Class  Ilb,  Light  (Nicotiana  rustica) 


Production  in  this  group  is  limited  to  what  has  been  considered  as  only 
two  types  of  the  Nicotiana  rustica  species  grown  in  the  extreme  northwest.  The 
annual  production  of  these  two  types,  most  of  which  is  Peshawar  leaf,  during 
recent  years  has  been  about  9,000,000  pounds.  The  Peshawar  type  has  a small, 
moderately  thick, leatnery  leaf  that  cures  out  to  a dull  orange  color.  It  is 
either  rack-  or  ground-cured.  It  is  used  primarily  in  hookah  tobacco,  but  some 
is  used  in  snuff  and  cigarettes.  Its  use  in  cigarettes,  however,  has  not  proved 
satisfactory  and  will  probably  be  discontinued. 

The  other  type  is  darker  in  color  than  Peshav^rar  and  nas  a larger  but  thin- 
ner leaf  and  paperrr  texture.  Most  of  it  is  ground-cured  and  is  used  for  hookah 
tobacco.  . 

Class  Ilia,  Medium  Light  (Nicotiana  tabacum) 


Indian  medium  light  tobacco  of  the  Nicotiana  tabacum  species  includes  some 
15  separate  types,  for  which  the  producing  districts  are  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  The  combined  production  of  all  types  in  the  group  in  recent  years  has 
averaged  about  100,000,000  pounds.  The  tobacco  is  usually  rack-,  ground-,  or  air- 
cured.  Pit-curing  is  limited  to  portions  of  two  types. 

The  types  vary  in  color  from  light  brown  to  light  reddish  brown  and  light 
greenish  brown.  In  general  they  have  a fair  aroma,  moderately  thick  leaf,  low  oil 
content,  and  papery  texture.  They  are  used  for  all  purposes  but  the  quantity  used 
in  bidies,  hookah,  and  chemng  tobacco  exceeds  that  used  in  other  products, 

i 

Three  types  in  the  group,  Desi  and  Pusa  type  28  of  the  Dalsing  Sarai  dis-  " 
trict  and  Desi  of  the  Guntur  district , are  extensively  used  in  cigarettes,  l/ 


l/  The  term  Desi  designates  local  or  native  tobacco. 

;i- 

!1 
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Substantial  quantities  of  the  Guntur  Desi  are  also  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  v/ere  prior  to  1938 . to  Japan,  l/  It  is  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  pipe  mix- 
tures and  in  Jo.pan  in  cigaretts  blends. 

Class  Ilib,  Medium  Light  (Niootiana  rustica) 


Indian  tobacco  in  this  group  has  been  classified  in  six  types,  of  "which 
only  two  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  types  arc  grcivn  in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  districts  and  produc"bion  in  recent  years  has  been  about  13^000,000 
pounds  annually.  All  ofthe  types  are  ground-cured  and  vary  in  color  from  light 
brown  to  light  greenish  brovm.  They  are  all  generally  inferior  in  quality  and 
have  a woody  texture.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  hookah  tobacco. 

Class  IVa,  Dark  (Nicotiana  tabacum) 


Tobacco  of  this  group  includes  a large  number  of  types  for  which  the  pro- 
ducing districts  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Total  production  in  re- 
cent years  has  represented  nearly  half  of  the  country's  ou’bput  or  some  550,000,000 
pounds  annually.  Different  types  in  the  group  are  cured  by  all  methods  practiced 
in  the  country  mth  the  excepbion  of  flue-curing.  They  vary  in  color  from  shades 
of  dark  brca^’n  to  dark  greenish  brown  and  in  quality  from  thin-leaf  types  with 
high  oil  content  and  good  aroma  to  those  with  coarse  leaves,  low  oil  content, poor 
texture,  and  poor  aroma.  Leaf  of  the  group  as  a 'vVhole  is  used  for  all  purposes^ 
but  use  in  hookah  tobacco,  cheroots,  and  chc"wing  tobacco  exceeds  that  for  other 
purposes . 

Small  qiiantities  of  one  of  the  tp'pes  grown  in  the  Gun'cur  district  are  ex- 
ported to  tiie  United  Kingdoiii  for  use  in  shag  and  pipe  mixtures.  Substantial 
quantities  of  certain  types  are  also  exported  to  Burma  and  other  nearby  points 
where  they  are  used  in  manufacturing  cheroots  and  other  products. 

The  class  includes  the  well-kno"'/m  cigar  types  of  S-umatra,  Manila,  Havana, 
Connecticut  Broad  Leaf,  and  Perjisylvania,  but  their  production  nas  been  insigni- 
ficant and  in  recent  years  largely  confined  to  that  on  experimental  fields.  A 
foreign-managed  leaf  tobacco  company  (Andrew  Yule  and  ‘-'ompany)  began  the  produc- 
tion of  these  types  on  fairly  large  scale  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  1930.  It  v:as  soon  found,  hovrever,  that  the  domcs'tic  and  export  demand  for 
them  at  the  price  required  to  cover  cost  of  growing  was  llmi bed,  and  production 
was  discontinued  in  1933. 

Quality  of  the  cigar  types,  except  for  cleanliness,  blemishes,  and  aroma, 
compares  somewhat  favorably  w'ith  low  quality  of  the  types  produced  in  their  native 
places . 

Class  IVb,  Dark  (Kicotiana  rustica) 


Production  under  this  group  has  been  classified  into  four  types  that  are 
gro^'m  in  the  north  and  northeastern  districts  of  the  country.  With  the  exception 
of  one  type,  they  are  extensively  cultivated  and  as  a group  represent  approximately 

1/  As  a result  of  finajacial  stringencies  resulting  from  the  conflict  vfith  China, 
Japan  prohibited  from  February  1930  the  import  of  leaf  from  all  sources  othei" 
than  occupied  areas  in  China. 
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30  percent  of  the  country’s  total  or  about  350,000,000  pounds  annually.  Most  of 
the  types  are  either  ground-  or  pit-cured.  Part  of  the  Motihari  type  is  rack- 
or  air-cured.  The  color  of  all  of  the  types  is  dark  greenish  broTO.  The  leaves 
are  thick  and  woody  with  practically  no  oil  and  stretch.  It  is  used  primarily 

for  hookah  tobacco,  and  small  quantities  are  used  in  snuff,  in  cheroots,  and  for 
chewing . 


GRADING  AND  MMKPTIFG 


There  is  little  uniformity  in  practices  followed  in  the 
marketing  of  Indian  tobacco.  A large  part  of  the  production  i£ 


grading  and 
never  graded  and 


where  pading  is  done  it  is  usually  accomplished  by  dealers.  Grading  by  farmers 
IS  limited  to  less  than  10  percent  of productior . There  is  also  little  uniformity 
in  grade  standards  and  for  all  types  the  number  of  grades  are  limited,  usually 
numbering  from  2 to  5 . ' 


Mcarketing  practices  vary  from  old  methods  established  many  years  ago  to 
practices  somev^hat  similar  to  those  now  followed  in  the  United  States.  There- are 
no  auc  ion  floors,  but  at  some  marketing  centers  individual  buying  concerns  in- 
spec  and  handle  tobacco  somer’iat  as  is  done  on  markets  in  the  United  States. 


Grading 


Native  Types 


A small  portioii^of  native  tobacco  is  both  grown  and  prepared  for  retail 
t^adw  by  the  farmer,  oome  such  farmers  grade  the  leal  and  prepare  native  retail 
products  of  different  qualities.  In  m.ost  cases,  however,  where  the  grov/er  is 
also  a retailer  he  has  only  a single  product  of  uniform  quality,  using  his  entire 
production  in  its  preparation  irrespective  of  grade o 

Nearly  95  percent  of  the  country's  imrketings  of  native  ty^pes  in  surplus 
producing  districts  is  sold  without  being  graded.  A substantial  part  is  only 
partially  cured  when  sold  and  the  curing  process  is  completed  by  the  dealer. 
Grading  as  done  by  dealers  usually  consists  of  sorting  the  lea/  into  2 or  3 
grades  in  accordance  with  size,  color,  cleanliness,  and  in  some  cases  texture* 
There  is  little  uniformity  in  grades  as  betv/een  different  small  dealers  and  if 
the  tobacco  is  resold  to  a larger  dealer  or  an  exporter  it  is  usually  regraded 


to  fit  the  new  purchaser's  standai’d; 
4 times  before  it  reaches  the  manufa 


Thu 


same  lot  of  tobacco  may  be  graded  3 or 


cturer  of  the  product  in.  which  it  is  used. 


Flue  -cured 


, . ^ Hue-cured  leaf,  only  about  10  to  20  percent  of  the  produc- 

tion during  the  past  few  seasons  has  been  graded  by  farmers.  The  remaining  por- 
tion has  oeen  sold  in  bulk  and  graded  by  dealers,  'For  this  tj^pe  there  is  more 
uniformity  in  grade  standards  of  different  dealers  than  for  any  other  Indian  leaf 
large  part  oi  the  crop  is  sorted  by  dealers  into  five  grades  that  have  hecom.e 
recognized  as  standard.  This  .standardization  and  grading  by  farmers  is  largely 
due  to  efforts  of  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Company.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  commercial  production  of  flue-cured  in  India  this  company  has  contracted 
with  some  of  the  grov^ers  for  their  flue-cured  leaf  at  prices  varying  in  accordance 
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i with  grade.  The  contracts  specify  the  qualitjr  requirements  for  different  grades 
! and  prices  that  v/ill  be  paid  for  each,  and  the  company’s  officials  have  given 
farmers  and  local  agricultural  leaders  instru.ctions  in  grading. 

Government  Standard  Grades 

In  1937  the  Central  Government,  v/ith  a view  to  improving  the  standard  of 
I Indian  agricultural  products  snd  particularly  those  for  export,  put  into  effect  an 
act  providing  for  standard  grades  end  markings,  for  a list  of  agricultural  products, 
including  tobacco  (l)»  Pursuant  to  this  act,  standard  grades  were  established  in 
1937  for  American-type  flue-cured  leaf,  American  flue- cured  type  that  is  sim-cured, 
and  Indian  native  tobacco  of  the  liicotiana  tubacum  species  that  is  sun-cured,  l/ 
The  standards  v/ere  changed  slightly  in  1938  , The  most  important  change  was  the 
combining  of  certain  grades  in  the  flue-cured  group, wrhich  resulted  in  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  grades  from  7 to  5.  ?./ 

The  act  and  subsequent  regulations  pertaining  to  tobacco  do  not  compel  the 
use  of  Govornriient  standards.  They  merely  fix  the  official  markings,  set  up  grade 
standards,  and  give  specifications  for  size  and  covering  of  packs,  vmich  if  con- 
formed to  entitle  a merchant  to  use  official  markings.  Individuals  or  organiza- 
tions interested  in  packing  their  tobacco  in  accordance  with  official  standards 
apply  for  permission  to  use  the  official  markings.  Upon  receipt  of  application 
' at  the  Government  Marketing  Office  investigation  is  made  of  the  applicant's 
■standing  and  reliability.  If  Goverrment  authorities  are  satisfied  that  the  per- 
son or  organization  is  reliable  tmd  qualified  to  grade  and  pack  in  accordance  vrith 
Government  standards,  a certificate  is  issued  for  a definite  period  of  time  that 
permits  the  use  of  official  markings  for  a desip:nated  type  of  tobacco  at  the  speci- 
fied premises.  The  certificate  further  provides  that  Government  marketing  officers 
shall  at  all  times  have  access  to  the  premises  whore  the  tobacco  is  being  packed 
' and  shall  be  permitted  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  products  or  packing  conform 
to  Government  standards.  If  a quantity  of  tobacco  has  not  been  graded  or  packed 
in  accordance  vath  Government  standards  the  Governiaent  ’ s agent  has  the  authority 
to  remove  the  grade  marks  from  the  packings.  An  autliorized  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  also  revoke,  m.odify,  or  suspend  the  certificate  of  a holder  when  it  is 
found  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  mee'b  Government  standards. 

The  extent  to  which  Government  standards  and  markings  for  tobacco  have  been 
used  is  as  yet  limited.  Much  of  the  flue- cured  leaf,  hov/ever,  is  graded  and  pack- 
ed in  a manner  that  v/ould  permit  the  use  of  Goverrunent  markings,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  time  a substantial  part  of  the  crop,  especially  that  for  export,  will 
be  sold  under  Government  standards. 


Ivlarketing 


Native  Types 


In  many  districts  of  India,  native  tobacco  is  groYzn 
the  community  where  it  is  produced.  In  such  cases  farmers 
local  dealers  or  tobacconists,  or  in  some  cases  convert  it 
for  local  sale. 


only  for  consumption  in 
sell  their  leaf  to  small 
into  tobacco  products 


T/  Sun-cured  tobacco  under  these  rules  vrould  include  rack-  and  ground-cured  leaf, 
I Appendix  IV,  shows  1938  grade  standards. 
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In  the  surplus  producing  districts  u part  of  tiie  crop  is  sold  as  eyplninod 
above.  Most  of  it,  hoTvever,  is  purchased  by  small  dealers  or  brokers  of  larger 
firms  either  at  the  farm,  the  local  market,  or  at  established  buying  points  Yj-hore 
only  tobacco  is  handled.  The  only  exception  to  this  practice  is  for  a portion  of 
certain  topes  purchased  for  the  use  of  large  cigarette  manufacturers.  There  are 
no  open  markets  or  auction  floors  to  which  the  farmer  may  take  his  leaf.  In 
most  villages  in  the  important  producing  districts,  hov/ever,  there  are  agents 
from  several  tobacco  houses  and  the  grcv^er  can  take  his  leaf  froiri  one  to  the  othe: 
of  them  and  sell  where  he  can  secure  accurate  weighing  and  highest  price. 

In  many  districts  it  is  quite  common  for  buyers’  agents  to  purchase  native; 
tobacco  at  the  farm.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases  whure  the  leaf  groTm  on  a ; 
particular  farm  has  recognized  qualities  that  mahe  it  in  demand  for  specific  pxj.r-  I 
poses,  Some  farm  purchases  are  made  Y/iien  the  tobacco  is  still  in  the  field  and  j 
it  is  harvested  and  cured  bv  the  bu'^^er » i 

KJ  I 

The  condition  of  cured  leaf  as  sola  by  farmers  and  its  pack  vary  vj'idely,  ^ 
Some  is  sold  when  only  partially  cured.  In  some  cases  the  loaf  has  not  been  fe-  j 
m^oved  from  tlie  stalk  at  the  tiiro  it  is  sold.  In  other  cases  a portion  of  the  j 

stalk  may  be  left  on  the  leaf,  and  for  some  types  it  is  quite  common  for  the  leaf  | 

to  be  broken  into  small  pieces  or  even  reducod  to  dust.  The  latter  is  especially  J 

true  for  tobacco  destined  for  use  in  bidics  or  hookah  tobacco  (see  figure  12). 

Packs  of  leaf  as  sold  by  famers  include  loose  leaf  bales,  bundles  of  hands,  and 
gunny  bags  of  broken  leaf  or  dust. 

Units  of  weights  used  by  village  buyers  vary  materially.  The  standard 
Y/eight  generally  accepted  in  the  country  is  the  railroad,  or  Bengal  maund,  Y/eigh-  • 
ing  82,3  United  States  pounds  >nd  divided  into  unjts  of  40  seers.  There  is  a J 

wide  variation,  however,  in  the  weight  of  the  maund  from  one  section  of  the  coun-  '[ 
try  to  another  and  often  betv'oen  different  dealers  in  the  same  community.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  other  local  imits  of  YJ-eight  such  as  the  candy,  a wtdght  of  , 

about  500  pounds;  the  kachcha,  usually  equal  to  about  half  of  a local  maund;  the 
gandas  Ydiich  is  supposedly  equivalent  to  tiie  vreight  of  four  pice  (Indi.on  copper  | 
coin);  and  the  paseri  which  is  supposedly  equivalent  to  five  local  seers.  An 

added  complication  is  the  fact  that  buyers’  scales  are  often  adjusted  to  register 

short  weights.  The  farmer,  who  in  laost  cas^s  is  uneducated,  seldom  has  little  con-; 
ception  of  vjhat  his  tobacco  actually  brings  for  a given  unit  of  weight.  The  de- 
ciding factor  in  his  selling  a quantity  of  leaf  is  the  highest  total  amount  offer- 
ed . 

The  process  of  arriving  at  a price  per  unit  of  Yfeight,  or  the  total  amount 
paid  for  a lot  of  tobacco,  is  \isually  the  subject  of  much  negotiation.  In  some 
communities  trading  is  carried  on  in  the  open  so  that  bystanders  can  knov/  of  the 
transaction.  In  many  places,  hoYj-ever,  it  is  done  behind  closed  doors  and  in  some 
localities  it  is  not  uncorrarion  for  trades  to  bo  concluded  by  the  buyer  and  seller 
signalling,  Yvith  their  fingers  concealed  under  a cloth  (see  figure  13). 

l/  Tobacco  that  has  been  irrigated  by  v/ells  from  which  tne  v/ater  has  a high  con- 
t'ent  of  saltpetre  and  other  clicmicals  has  a decided  taste  that  is  sometimes  de- 
manded by  an  established  trade  > Tobacco  grov.ai  on  certain  patches  of  soil  of 
special  properties  is  also  often  demanded  by  a particular  group  of  consumers. 
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Fig.  18.  Forcing  tobncco 
through  slovos  prior  to 
• ala  for  use  in  hldles. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Office  of  the  Oovern- 
Bent  of  IndlB.) 


Fig.  13.  A farmer  and  dealer 
negotiating  a sale  of  leaf 
hy  signalling  with  their 
bands  concealed  under  a cloth. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Agricultural 
Mar  lasting  Office  of  the  Ooyern- 
nent  of  India.) 


Fig.  14.  Steanlng  flue-cured 
leaf  at  a snail  dealer's 
warehouse  In  the  Guntur 
d Is  t r 1 ot  . 

(Courtesy  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Office  of  the  Oovern- 
ne  nt  of  Ind la  . ) 
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Numerous  practices  and  services  that  are  associated  with  the  sale  of  tobac-' 

CO  add  to  the  complication  of  marketing.  There  are  weighing  fees,  charges  for  the 
making  of  account  slips,  charity  payraents,  marketing  dues,  cartage  and  carrying 
charges,  the  brokers’  commission,  and  other  items  of  expense  that  have  to  be  taken 
into  account.  These  incidental  charges  vary  materially  from  season  to  season  and  ! 
from  one  village  to  another.  They  are  not  definitely  fixed,  but  are  subject  to  | 
negotiation  and  payable  by  either  seller  or  buyer. 

Tobacco  merchants  or  firms  usually  have  agreements  with  their  brokers  to 
take  specified  qualities  of  leaf  from  them  at  fixed  prices  and  in  addition  give 
a commission  represented  by  a percentage  of  total  value  of  leaf  purchased.  Com- 
mission rates  vary  from  one  locality  to  another  and  often  as  between  individuals 
employed  by  a single  firm.  Firms  usually  have  no  restrictions  as  regards  prac- 
tices followed  by  their  brokers.  If  a broker  is  able  by  docking  weights  or  other 
means  to  obtain  leaf  below  the  fixed  price  of  his  firm  the  benefit  is  his.  5/ 

In  the  surplus  native -tobacco  districts  a firm's  purchases,  as  made  by  its  f] 
brokers,  are  collected  at  a central  village  or  town.  It  is  then  graded,  and,  in 
the  case  of  partially  cured  leaf,  curing  is  completed.  It  may  then  be  sold  to  a., 
still  larger  local  dealer  or  exporter.  If  not,  it  is  packed  in  bales,  of  vjhich  it 
in  general  there  is  little  uniformity  as  to  size  and  material  used  in  packing,  pj 

and  shipped  to  consuming  centers  in  the  country  or  exported.  Buyers  in  consuming  , 
centers  are  usually  merchants  who  handle  loaf  tobacco  along  with  other  commodities  ^ t; 
or  tobacconists  v/ho  convert  the  leaf  into  products  for  local  consumption.  II'  it  ; 
is  bought  by  a merchant  it  is  often  regraded  for  sale  to  local  tobacconists. 

■ 

There  is  no  sales  tax  or  any  other  tax  imposed  by  the  Central  Government  J pi 
on  loaf  tobacco.  In  some  localities,  however,  there  are  local  sales  taxes  and  I 

other  dues  collected  from  the  sale  of  tobacco.  In  addition,  numerous  cities  and  || 
toYms  and  some  independent  Indian  States  levy  taxes  on  tobacco  entering  them  for  j|  f 
consumption.  Such  taxes  are  usually  on  a weight  basis  regardless  of  the  quality  “Id: 
or  value  of  the  product.  They  vary  in  aiaount  from  about  1 cent  to  30  cents  per  |j  ?i 
hundred  pounds,  but  average  only  a fev/  cents  per  hundred. 

4 

Native  tobacco  for  export  is  usually  purchased  from  dealers  by  export  I i 

houses,  which  in  many  cases  handle  tobacco  along  with  a number  of  other  commodi-  c 

ties.  The  leaf  is  regraded  to  conform  to  the  firm's  standards  and  packed  in  uni-  ^ s 
form  bales,  v/hich  are  usually  covered  by  straw  matting  or  burlap.  In  some  cases  ; \ 
the  leaf  is  exported  direct  to  a company' s agents  abroad  who  negotiate  sales  fol-  £ 
lovving  its  arrival.  It  is  also  sold  direct  to  foreign  firms  on  the  basis  of  ( 

samples  furnished,  or  sold  to  foreign  companies  after  agent  of  the  purchasing  'j  1 

company  has  inspected  the  tobacco  prior  to  packing  for  shipment,  ji  ! 

i ' 

The  large  cigarette  companies  of  the  country  or  their  agents  purchase  'i 

native  tobacco  direct  from  farmers  at  established  market  centers.  Practices  used  p 
are  somewhat  similar  to  tliose  followed  in  the  purchase  of  flue-cured  leaf  by  the  : 
Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Cempany,  as  described  in  -the  following  paragraphs. 

The  folloiving  tabulation  shows  average  prices  paid  per  pound  during  recent 
years  for  tv;o  native  types  of  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes, 
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Desi  (Guntur)  Desi  (Dalsing  Sarai) 

Price  per  pound  Price  per  pound 


Crop  year 
(April-Mar ch) 

Annas 

United  States 
cent  s 

Annas 

United  States 
cents 

1929-30 

1.90 

4.28 

a/ 

— 

1930-31 

1.85 

4.16 

— 

1931-32 

2.00 

3,89 

a/ 

-- 

1932-33 

1.90 

5.11 

a/ 

-- 

1933-54 

1,40 

3.03 

1.60 

3 .46 

1934-35 

1.90 

4.45 

1.70 

3.98 

1935-36 

1.60 

3.  72 

n/ 

— 

1936-37 

1.60 

3.73 

1.70 

3.96 

^ Kot  available. 
Flue-cured 


P'Tien  the  commercial  production  of  flue- cured  loaf  began  in  India  most  of 
it  was  grown  by  farmers  under  contract  rfith  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development 
Company.  A portion  was  cured  by  farmers  and  a part  was  purchased  green  by  the 
company  and  cured  in  its  barns.  These  practices  have  continued  to  a limited  ex- 
tent in  the  principal  producing  district  of  Guntur. 

In  the  Mysore  district  the  entire  output  is  purchased  in  the  field  from 
farmers  and  cured  by  the  Mysore  Tobacco  Company.  The  bulk  of  the  country's  total 
production,  hoirever,  is  now  pruchased  after  it  has  been  cured  by  farmers. 

The  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Company  is  the  largest  buyer  of  the 
flue-cured  crop.  It  has  established  buying  places  at  five  points  in  the  Guntiir 
district.  Tobacco  is  hauled  by  farmers  to  these  points  in  bales  of  loose  leaf 
weighing  about  175  pounds  each.  The  bales  are  arranged  in  rows  similar  to 
baskets  on  auction  floors  in  the  United  States,  l/  A ticket  is  placed  on  each 
bale  and  they  are  opened  for  inspection  by  the  company's  buyer  who  offers  a price 
in  Annas  per  pound, in  accordance  vdth  the  quality  of  the  leaf.  Only  a small  per- 
centage of  the  crop  is  graded  by  the  farmers  (about  10  percent  in  the  1937-38 
season)  in  a manner  that  enables  purchases  by  grades  at  the  company's  established 
prices.  The  tobacco  in  bulk  is  priced  in  accordance  with  what  the  company's 
agent  thinks  it  will  grade  out.  If  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  vdth  the  price 
entered  on  his  ticket  he  can  remove  his  leaf  and  attempt  to  secure  a better  offer 

from  other  buyers  in  the  tovm.  If  the  price  is  accepted  the  tobacco  is  immediate- 

ly weighed,  and,  if  the  farmer  is  satisfied  vdth  the  weight,  the  sale  is  concluded. 
A copy  of  the  ticket  on  his  bale  is  given  to  him  with  which  he  can  secure  payment 
from  the  company's  cashier  located  at  the  buying  point. 

Tobacco  purchased  by  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Company  is  now- 
graded  into  nine  grades  and  most  of  it  stripped.  ^t  is  then  redried  in  a nearby 
plant  of  the  company  and  packed  in  hogsheads  of  800  to  1,000  pounds.  It  is  stored 

locally  or  shipped  to  cigarette  facbories  in  India  or  to  factories  in  the 

United  Kingdom  that  are  affiliates  of  the  company. 

At  most  of  the  five  buying  points  there  is  no  marketing  floor,,  the  tobacco 
merely  being  displayed  in  an  open  compound.  This  is  possible  since  it  seldom 
rains  during  the  flue-cured  buying  season. 
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As  a result  of  high  temperature  and  humidity  during  pai-t  of  the  year,  and 
an  excessive  number  of  v/eevil  and  insects,  storage  conditions  in  India  are  very 
unsatisfactory.  As  a consequence,  the  better  grades  cf  flue-cured  leaf  purcho.sec 
by  the  above  company  s,re  stored  in  cold  storage  warehcnses . For  insect  and  iveevi 
control  the  low  grades  are  put  through  redrying  machines  at  regular  intervals. 
Fumigation  is  not  used  because,  as  a result  of  climabic  conditions,  the  tobacco 
is  stored  in  warehouses  that  have  v;ide  v€;ntilation  spaces  under  the  eaves  and  at 
the  gyround  that  cannot  be  closed  for  fumigation. 


Table  7.-  Estimated  price  per  pound  by  grades  for  Indian  flue-cured  leaf 
and  approximate  percentage  of  crop  in  grades,  1932-33  to  1937-38 


Crop  year 
April -March) 

GPADE'I 

GRADE  II 

GRADE  III 

Price 
per  pound 

Per- 
centage 
of  crop 

Price 
per  pound 

Per- 
centage 
of  crop 

price  ’ 

per  pound  ’ 

Per- 
centage 
of  crop 

Annas  J United 

percent 

Annas  JTJni  bed 

Per  cexit 

Annas 

United: 

percent 

*•  States 

'•  States 

States : 

! cents 

! cents 

cents : 

1932-33. . . , 

7.5 

* 12.5 

23.1 

4.0  • 7.9 

46.7 

2.5 

4.1  • 

21.7 

1933-34. . . , 

7.3 

'•  15.8 

10.7 

4.8  ' 10.4 

5a , 3 

1.9 

4.1  • 

28.9 

1934-35. . . . 

7.5 

: 17.8 

21.3 

4.3  ; lOoO 

03 . 2 

2.2 

5.1  : 

15,9 

1935-35 . . . . 

8 « 6 

! 20.0, 

0.1 

5.1  ; 11.8 

31.7 

4 . 5 

10.4  . 

30.0  ;; 

1936-57  .... 

5.7 

; 15.6 

47  0 9 

5,4  ; 12,6 

23.3 

3 . 9 

9.1  ; 

22.3 

1957-38  .... 

9.3 

; 21.7 

28.7 

5.3  ; 12.4 

38.7 

4.5 

10.5  ; 

17.8 

GRADE  I' 

GRADE  V 

’MEIGhTE 
AVEPA.GE  ALL  C 

D 

P.ADES 

1932-33  «... 

1.1 

; 1.8 

5.7 

.8  : 1.5  ! 

2 .8 

4.5 

7.5  ; 

100.0 

1933-34  .... 

1.0 

; 2.2 

3.1 

,8  : 1.7 

3.0 

4.0 

8.6  : 

100.0 

1934-35  .... 

1.0 

: 2.3 

11,5 

• s • jL 

0.1 

4.3 

10.1  : 

100.0 

1935-36  .... 

1.7 

: 4.0 

10.3 

1.0  : 2.3 

19.9 

4.0 

9.3  : 

100.0 

1936-37  .... 

1.9 

; 4.4 

2.8 

1.1  : 2.6 

3.7 

5.4 

12.6  : 

100.0 

1937-38  .... 

2.1 

: 4.9 

1.3 

1.2  : '2.8 

13.5 

5.7 

13.3  : 

100.0 

Compiled  from  information  obtained  froiri  trade  sources. 


Some  of  the  small  firms  purchasing  flue-cured  tobacco  have  established 
buying  points  that  are  operated  as  are  tliose  of  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Develop- 
ment Company.  Most  of  their  purchases,  however,  are  made  through  brokers.  The 
brokers  travel  through  the  countiqr  ana  buy  tobacco  at  farms,  l/  It  is  not  un- 
common for  them  to  purchase  the  leaf  as  a lot  (not  in  price  per  unit  of  weight) 
vrhile  it  is  still  in  the  curing  barn.  In  limited  cases  it  is  purchased  in  the 
field,  and  picked  and  cured  at  the  brokers’  expense.  liOGt  fims  offer  their  brok- 
ers fixed  prices  for  tobacco  of  specified  quality  and  if  tliey  can  obtain  it  for 
less  the  difference  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  broker.  In  addition  they  receive  a 
comrrdssion  of  one  percent  of  the  ’'’’alue  oi  all  purchases.  In  some  cases  they  are 
also  authorised  to  pay  an  amount  for  charity.  2/ 

1/  It  is  estimated  that  between  20  and  30  percent  of  the  1937-38  flue-cured  crop 
was  purchased  at  farms. 

2/  Charity  payments  are  pa^/ments  equivalent  to  a small  percentage  of  gross  sale 
value  and  are  made  to  charitable  organizations  in  the  community. 
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Table  8.-  Approximate  average  costs  to  Indian  merchants  for  delivering 
100  pounds  of  flue-cured  strips  to  United  Kingdom  manuL acturer s 
from  the  crops  of  1934-55  to  1937-38  a/ 


Item 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

United 

United 

United 

United 

Charges  for  converting  100  pounds  of  leaf 

States 

States 

States 

States 

into  redried  strips 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Se.iiSon's  average  farm  price  for  100  pounds  of 

leaf  c, , 

10.10 

9.30 

12.60 

13.30 

Brokerage  to  buyer  (l  percent  of  farm  price)  ^ 

.10 

.09 

.13 

.13 

Cartage  from  farm  to  merchants'  warehouse 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Grading  charge  per  100  pounos,  farm  weight 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.30 

Stemming  charge  per  100  pounds  farm  weight  leaf 

.37 

.37 

.37 

.37 

Redrying  and  packing  charges  for  75.8  pounds  • » ” 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.90 

Value  71.3  pounds  redried  strips  b/  « . . . . . 

11.61 

11.00 

14.34 

15.04 

Packing;  and  delivery  charges  to  United  Kingdom 

for  100  pounds  redried  strips 

Value  100  pounds  redried  strips  .o  . 

16.56 

15.43 

20.11 

21.09 

Cost  of  packing  material  - Hogsheads  o » 

.44 

.44 

.44 

.44 

Bales  c/  , . . . . . . . . . 

( -11) 

( -11) 

( *11) 

( -11) 

Delivery  to  port  (Cocanada)  - By  Fail 

.33 

.33 

'7  ^ 

• o o 

.33 

By  canal  c/o 

( .06 

l -06) 

( ,0b) 

( -Ob) 

Fonvarding  charges  at  Cocanada,  including  load- 

ing  on  vessel,  billing,  etc . o . 

.06 

. 06 

.06 

.06 

Ocean  freight  ....  = .o  .c  . 

.91 

.93 

1.04 

,96 

Landing  and  storage  charges  in  United  Kingdom.  . . 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

1.04 

Insurance  in  transit  (seven-eighths  of  one 

percent  of  c.i.f.  value  less  duky',  commissions. 

and  profit  up  to  1936-37 ; three-fourths  of  one 

percent  from  1937-38)  ..  o ........  o .c,  . 

.17 

.16 

.20 

.18 

Overhead  of  Indian  merchant  - cables,  samples. 

interest,  salaries,  charity,  etc.  . .......  o.  o. , 

,75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

Brokerage  to  United  Kingdom  agent,  5 percent  of 

sale  value  not  including  duty  o,  = o.  . 

1.26 

1.19 

1.49 

1.54 

Profit  to  Indian  merchant  not  including  value 

of  stems  d/. . „ „ . . . „ . . » . . , . , . . . . , . « » , . . . . . . » . , - . 

3.68 

3.37 

4.24 

4.46 

Estimated  price  to  United  Kingdom 

mianufacturers  less  duty  ..  o « » 

25.20 

23.70 

29.70 

30.85 

uaicuiat;ecl  irom  data  secured  from,  merchants  in  the  Guntur 

distric 

t 

— — wv*  W*»I.  iikNw-j.  AX  CAXX  ULAX  vj.,1.  OVjXiVw/U 

a/  Does  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development 
"Company,  v/hich  as  a result  of  large  volume  handled  vfould  be  somewhat  below  the 
cost  of  independent  merchants. 

Waste  4 percent  of  farm  iveight  (dirt,  spoiled  leaves,  etc.,  removed  in  grading 
process);  stemming  loss  21  percent  of  cleaned  leaf,  i.e.,  21  percent  of  96.0 
pounds;  redrying  loss  6 percent  of  cleaned  strips,  i.e.,  6 percent  of  75.8  pounds, 
c/  Not  included  in  total. 

d/  Profit  not  including  value  of  stems  was  14,6  percent  for  1934-35,  14.2  percent 
ior  1935-56,  14.3  percent  for  1936-37^  and  14.5  percent  for  1937-38. 
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Cured  leaf  bought  by  a broker  is  carted  to  the  firm's  warehouse  at  the 
firm's  expense.  It  is  then  graded  and  most  of  it  stripped.  Aside  from  the 
Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Development  Company  there  are  only  two  or  three  firms  that 
have  redrying  plants.  Most  of  the  small  firms  have  their  leaf  redried  and  pack- 
ed in  hogsheads  at  the  plants  of  the  larger  firms.  If  it  is  not  redried  the  leal 
or  strips,  is  usually  sun-ciried  for  about  30  minutes  to  1 hour  and  then  packed  ii 
burlap  bales  that  weigh  about  250  pounds. 

The  processes  of  stripping  and  baling,  and  much  of  the  other  handling  of 
leaf,  are  done  by  hand  (see  figure  14).  It  is  estimated  that  in  1937-38  approxi- 
mately 40,000  peoxjle  were  employed  (for  a period  of  about  3.5  months)  in  buying, 
grading,  stripping,  redrying,  packing,  and  shipping  the  40,000,000-pound  flue- 
cured  crop.  The  average  wage  for  native  men  engaged  in  this  work  ¥^as  about  14 
cents  per  day  and  for  women  about  9 cents  per  day. 


fi! 

ye! 

(i| 

|ai 
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Most  of  the  flue-cured  leaf  purchased  by  small  dealers  and  a large  part  ol 
that  bought  by  the  - Indian  Leaf  Developiment  Company  is  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  the  3 fiscal  years  1935-36  to  1937-38  about  95  percent  of  such  ex-: 
ports  have  been  strips,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  80  percent  of  all  flue-cur«j 
exports  are  redried. 


19 

19 

19 

,19 

19 


Indian  flue-cured  leaf  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Indian  Leaf 
Tobacco  Development  Company  is  consigned  direct  to  cigarette  manufacturing  firms 
affiliated  v;ith  the  company.  It  is  there  held  in  bond  until  withdrawn  for  use. 
Leaf  shipped  to  this  market  by  the  smaller  dealers  is  in  most  cases  consigned  to 
a commission  firm  and  held  in  bond  until  it  is  sold  by  the  firm.  All  expenses 
of  transportation,  landing  charges  rmth  the  exception  of  duty,  warehousing,  in- 
surance, brokerage,  etc.,  are  borne  by  the  Indian  dealer. 


19 

19 


19 

;19 


IM'PCRTS  MP  EXPORTS 


1/ 


19 
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It  is  believed  that  India  became  a surpli.is  tobacco  producing  area  rela- 
tively soon  after  the  plant  was  introduced  into  the  country.  Since  1874-75  v/hen 
official  records  of  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the  country  became  available,  exports 
of  tobacco  in  all  forms  by  sea  from  India,  including  Burma,  have  ranged  from  1^' 
6,500,000  to  over  44,000,000  pounds  annually,  wiiereas  imports  have  ranged  only 
from  1,000,000  to  12,000,000  pounds.  2/  ' 


1/  See  tabTes  pages  67  and  68  for  details  of  exports  and  imports  by  sea  of  leaf  : 
and  tobacco  products  by  sources  and  destinations.  jv 

2/  Burma  was  considered  a part  of  India  until  April  1937,  and  figures  given  for  ji^ 
imports  and  exports  prior  to  1937-38  include  Burma.  Exports  from  Burma  of  leaf  i' 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  other  tobacco  products  exclusive  of  cigarettes  have  repre-  i! 
sented  a substantial  part  of  total  exports  from  the  area.  Cigarette  exports  from 
Burma  have  been  negligible.  Imports  into  Burm.a  (from  sources  other  than  India)  ,l 
of  leaf  tobacco  and  all  products  other  than  cigarettes  have  been  relatively  un-  p 
important.  Intershipments  of  leaf  and  all  products  between  Burma  and  India  have  [i 
been  important.  Considerable  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  have  moved  in  both  di- 
rections. Cigarette  shipments  from  India  to  Burma  have  been  large,  but  movement  | 
in  the  other  direction  has  been  negligible.  Cigar  shipments  from  Burma  to  India 
have  been  relatively  large,  whereas  there  have  been  only  small  shipments  from 
India  to  Burma.  For  products  other  than  cigarettes  and  cigars  the  shipments 
from  India  to  Burma  have  been  relatively  large,  but  movement  from  Burma  to  India  ! 
has  been  unimportant. 
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Table  9.-  Exports  and  iraports  by  sea  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products 
and  excess  of  total  exports  over  total  imports  for  India, 
includin>5  Burmuj  1910-11  to  1937-38  a/ 


: Fiscal 
; year 
' (April- 
J/:arch) 


Exports 


Imports 


Excess 
of 


• Leaf 

’ to- 

’ bacco 

Cigars 

Ciga- 

rettes 

Other  ; 
prod-  : Total 
ucts  : 

Leaf 

to- 

bacco 

Cigars ; 

% 

Ciga- 

rettes 

Other 

prod- 

ucts 

• export 
Total  . 

- over 

• import 

: 1 , 000 

l,O00 

1,000 

1,000  ; 1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ! 

1,090 

1,000 

1,000  ; 1,000 

; pounds 

poi.inds 

pounds 

pounds ; pound  s j pound  s 

pounds : 

podnds 

pounds 

pounds : pounds 

■:17,615 

1,328 

36^ ; 19 , 305 

251 

61; 

1,113 

378 

1,803:17,502 

t06,484 

1,480 

60 

461:28,485: 

157 

76; 

1,415 

557 

2,205:26,280 

:19,582 

1,744 

14 

353:21,693; 

287 

73: 

1,451 

542 

2,353:19,340 

; 27, 817 

1,826 

19 

361:30,023: 

282 

79: 

1,591 

506 

2,458:27,565 

:16,490 

1,734 

38 

419  -.18,681: 

165 

64  : 

1,440 

551 

2,220:16,461 

:24,250 

1,558 

56 

481  ;26,345- 

136 

64: 

1,686 

552 

2,438 : 2 3, 907 

;27,742 

1,135 

310 

425:29,612: 

210 

50: 

2,403 

715 

3,378 :26,234 

;20,244 

1 , 004 

302 

314:21,864: 

616 

45: 

3,491 

655 

4,807:17,057 

.31,506 

871 

170 

437:32,984: 

500 

40: 

4,094 

729 

5,363:27,621 

:28,950 

726 

279 

922:30,877: 

880 

80: 

4,160 

669 

5,789:25, 088 

:23,306 

558 

98 

724  ;24,686: 

712 

69  ; 

6,206 

624 

7,611; 17, 075 

:22,903 

445 

17 

863:24,228: 

1,050 

22; 

2,739 

251 

4,062;20,166 

;21,596 

318 

48 

1,087:23,049: 

1,228 

25; 

4,087 

342 

5,682:17,367 

:32,916 

352 

10 

714:33,992: 

4,557 

27  : 

3,453 

317 

8,354:25,638 

:43,196 

327 

83 

534:44,140: 

7,082 

33: 

2,748 

308 

10,171:33,9^9 

:37,193 

403 

145 

307 : 38 , 048  ; 

4,907 

40; 

3,412 

313 

8, 672;*  29, 376 

;28,883 

291 

235 

385:29,794: 

5,703 

33; 

4,175 

294 

10,205:19,589 

; 28, 088 

282 

288 

589:29,247: 

3,985 

36  ; 

5,596 

311 

9,926:19,319 

:32,932 

260 

284 

423 : 33, 899 : 

t>,  7ol 

34: 

4,952 

247 

11,994:21,905 

:25,973 

281 

293 

523:27,070: 

4,552 

40: 

5,263 

256 

10,131:16,939 

:27,971 

220 

342 

560; 29,093: 

1,608 

33; 

3,060 

229 

4,930:24,163 

: 25,427 

118 

313 

404:26,262: 

2,645 

21; 

1,436 

175 

4,477:21,765 

;20,893 

90 

264 

376:21,623; 

5,116 

15; 

832 

89 

6,052:15,571 

:29,206 

64 

258 

431:29,959: 

4,187 

17; 

593 

97 

4,894:25,065 

: 26, 349 

70 

304 

653:27,376; 

2,977 

12; 

614 

98 

3,701:23,675 

-.28,743 

73 

328 

454:29,598; 

1,921 

13; 

631 

94 

2,859:26,739 

: 28, 525 

60 

372 

347:29,304; 

3,283 

14; 

919 

91 

4,307:24,997 

:42,460 

38 

2,477 

7,108:52,083: 

6,596 

191; 

993 

108 

7,890:44,193 

Compiled  from  Annual  Statements  of  the  Sea-borne  Trade  of  British  India.  Exports 
by  destination  and  imports  by  source  are  shown  in  tables  on  pages  67  and  68. 

;_a/  Figures  for  1937-38  not  comparable  with  previous  years  due  to  Burma  being  sep- 
’ arated  from  India. 

■h/  Not  separately  reported,  included  with  "Other  products,"  if  any. 


Leaf  tobacco  has  alivays  accovmted  for  most  of  the  total  tobacco  exports  by; 
sea  ar.d  since  1923-24  most  of  tho  imports  have  also  been  either  leaf  or  strips.  I 
Prior  to  this  date  imports  were  largely  cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco. 

In  addition  to  ths  movement  by  sea,  there  is  a substantial  movement  by  | 
land  routes  into  and  out  of  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  Kepal,  Tibet,  and  certain' 
other  Central  Asiatic  territories.  This  movement  is  by  rail  and  caravans  and  is 
not  generally  considered  in  tho  international  trade  of  India.  It  is  all  with  the^ 
interior  of  Asia,  a section  that  is  of  limited  importance  in  world  markets.  Sinci 
1930-31  ths  outward  shipments  from  India,  largely  domestic  leaf,  have  ranged  be-  ! 
tween  8,700,000  and  11,000,000  pounds  annually.  Shipments  into  Indj.a,  also  large- 
ly leaf  tobacco,  have  fluctuated  beteTeeu' 5,800, 000  and  11,200,000  pounds  annually; 
(see  table  10), 
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Tabic  10,-  Exports  an,d  imports  by  lo.nd  rovitos  of  leaf  tobacco  from  India, 
excluding  Burma,  1930-31  to  1957-38  a/ 


Year  beginning 
April  1 

Exports 

Imports 

B:outes 

A 

: Routes 

: B 

Routes : 
C : 

Total 

lii 

! 

. o 

1=^? ..  1 

Routes : 

B : 

Routes 

C 

Total 

o 

o 

o 

1 

; 1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

pounas 

; pounds 

pounds  : 

pound  s 

pounds : 

pound  s : 

pounds : 

pounds 

1930-31 ... 

434 

* 5,206 

4,690= 

10,330 

blO  = 

5,683  = 

3,327  = 

9,820 

• 1931-32.... 

595 

* 5,64t7 

4,767= 

11,009 

o3b  = 

6,292  = 

2,310  = 

9,238 

1932-33. . . . 

444 

= 4,094 

4,692  = 

9,230 

320  = 

7,136= 

3,762  = 

11,238 

1933-34  .... 

320 

3,305 

5,147= 

6,772 

295  = 

3,411 = 

3,922  = 

7,628 

1934-35. . . . 

424 

; 3,570 

5,106 ; 

9,102 

532  ; 

2, 026 ; 

3 ^ 3 0 O 5 

5,793 

1935-36.  . .. 

236 

: 4,066 

5,379; 

9,701 

690  . 

5,298; 

3,623; 

9,624 

1936-37  . . . 

’ZO'Z 

: 3,354 

5,446. 

9,123 

446  ; 

5,200: 

2, 565 ; 

8,213 

1937-58  .... 

284 

: 3,604 

4,761; 

8 , 649 

366  ; 

6, 602  . 

3,451; 

9,419 

Compiled  from  data  published  in  "Report  on  the  Marketing  of  Tobacco  in  India  and 
Burma,"  by  Office  of  tho  Agricultural  Marketing  Adviser  to  the  Goverriiaent  of 
India,  Delhi.  Official  returns  shov/ing  trade  by  land  routes  include  only  the  itemp 
tobacco.  It  appai'ently,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  export  trade,  includ-,  a 
es  small  quantities  of  tobacco  products.  |c 

a/  Routes  A include  trade  largely  with  Iran  and  western  and  southern  Afghanistan?  jt 
Routes  B with  northern  and  eastern  .Afghanistan,  Kashmir,  and  through  them  -with  ; j 
Central  Asia  and  Turkiston;  and  Routes  C with  Tibet,  Ropal,  Shikkim,  and  Bhutan,  i. 


Loaf  Tobacco  l/ 


Imports 


In  recent  years  imports  of  loaf  tobacco  into  India  including  Burma  have  beei 
comprised  almost  entirely  of  flue-cured  leaf  from  the  United  States  for  use  in  thsi 
manufacture  of  cigarettes.  The  leaf  is  imported  both  direct  from  the  United  State; . 
and  by  tr^ms-shipment  through  United  Kingaom  ports.  Leaf  imports  from  other 
sources  include  relatively  sinall  quantities  from  Continental  Europe,  Egypt,  Aden,  ;| 

l/ ' TJnl e s s’  0 the rwi s e expressly  stated,  the  follov;ing  observations  on  imports  and  jf. 
exports  refer  only  to  the  sea-borne  trade  of  India.  fi 

li 
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Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  -t^-i-ongkong,  all  of  which  may  include  some 
American  leaf  that  has  been  reexported  from  these  places.  There  are  small 
quantities  imported  from  Turkey  and  Persia,  apparently  Oriental  tobacco  for  use 
in  cigarettes.  Small  quantities  imported  from  Sumatra  and  a part  of  the  imports 
from  Ceylon  and  other  Oriental  points  are  apparently  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
u cigars,  cheroots,  and  chewing  tobacco. 

The  bulk  of  leaf  imports  in  recent  years  has  been  as  strips.  Unstemmed 
leaf  shipped  to  the  country  is  usually  held  in  bond  until  stemmed,  and  only  the 
strips  cleared  through  customs.  This  is  done  to  avoid  high  duty  payment  on  stems. 

6 I 

; .Leaf  and  strips  imported  in  1909-10  totaled  2,703,000  pounds,  of  v/hich 

''  1,863,000  came  from  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom.  For  the  following 
j year  the  volume  declined  sharply  as  a result  of  a reduction  in  the  use  of  American 
leaf  in  the  manufacture  of  cigareetes.  It  was  not  until  1923-24  that  they  again 
I exceeded  2,000,000  pounds.  From  that  year  until  1937-38  they  ranged  between 
1 1,600,000  and  7,100,000  pounds.  The  trend  in  recent  years,  though  not  pronounced, 
“j  has  been  downward,  \vhich  is  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  total  domestic 
j utilization  in  cigarette  manufacture  has  increased  substantially.  This  has  re- 
‘ suited  from  the  substitution  of  Indian  flue-cured  leaf  for  American. 

In  1937-38,  the  first  year  in  which  Burma  was  considered  as  being  inde- 
' pendent  of  India,  leaf  and  strips  imported  totaled  6,598,000  pounds,  of  v/-hich 
i 3,538,000  pounds  were  from  Burma.  Of  the  remaining  3,060,000  pounds,  3,004,000 
y were  from  either  the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 

:i  Exports 


';i  Exports  of  leaf  from  India  including  Burma  have,  until  recent  years,  been 

I largely  domestic  types  sent  abroad  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  tobacco, 

1 cigars  and  cheroots.  Since  1932-33  the  export  of  Indian  flue-cured,  and  to  some 
I extent  hurley,  leaf,  has  become  of  increased  importance. 

Foreign  markets  for  Indian  leaf  have  for  many  years  been  such  nearby  coun- 
tries as  Aden,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States; 

Sii  the  far-eastern  countries  of  China  and  Japan;  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe; 
® and  the  United  Kingdom.  In  recent  years  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  in- 
creased  and  in  general  those  to  most  other  areas  have  decreased.  Larger  exports 
l|  to  the  United  Kingdom,  v/hich  during  the  5 years  1933-34  to  1936-37  averaged  about 
{;  45  percent  of  total  exports,  have  resulted  primarily  from  the  duty  preference 
I granted  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  Empire  leaf.  The  preference  was  first  intro- 
Ijl  duced  in  September  1919,  and  since  1932  has  been  about  50  cents  per  pound.  Its 
.1  effect  has  been  to  increase  the  United  Kingdom’s  takings  of  loaf,  and  particularly 
I,  those  types  ■which  can  be  used  in  place  of  American  leaf,  from  India,  Canada,  and 
the  British  South  African  areas,  l/ 

)j  Exports  of  Indian  flue-cured  leaf,  which  have  increased  from  less  than 

I 500,000  pounds  in  1932-33  to  over  8,000,000  pounds  in  1937-38,  have  been  almost 
I entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For  1938-39  it  is  thought  that  flue-cured  exports 
totaled  over  20,000,000  pounds,  of  which  about  2,000,000  were  sent  to  China  and 

’ ] 

^1  V”  Details  regarding  increased  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Empire  leaf  re- 
Lj  suiting  from  tariff  preferences  are  given  in  "Tobacco  Market  in  the  British  Isles," 
IF.S.  - 72  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  United  States  Department 
Jl^of  Agriculture,  released  in  November  1937. 
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to,  Hongkong  and  the  remainder  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  the  first  year  in 
which  shipments  were  made  to  China  and  Hongkong.  They  developed  because  the  war 
in  China  has  prevented  the  marketing  of  a large  part  of  the  flue-cured  crop  pro- 
duced  in  that  country. 


Exports  of  hurley,  which  are  entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom,  began  about 
10  years  ago  and  have  ranged  between  about  400,000  and  1,400,000  pounds  annually. 


pi 


Total  exports  of  all  types  from  India  including  Burma  in  1909-10  totaled 
only  10,636,000  pounds  but  since  that  year  have  ranged  betiTeen  16,500,000  and 

43.200.000  pounds.  The  trend  was  upward  from  1909-10  to  1924-25,  the  year  of 
highest  export.  From  then  to  1932-33  exports  tended  to  decline  and  for  that  year 
totaled  20,893,000  pounds.  Since  1932-33  there  has  been  a decided  upward  trend, 
primarily  as  a result  of  increases  in  flue-cured  exports.  For  1937-38  the  first 
year  that  Burma  was  considered  independent  of  India,  exports  totaled- 42,460, 000 
pounds,  of  which  7,628,000  were  to  Burma.  Of  the  remaining  34,832,000  pounds, 

22.049.000  were  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


ICK 

Ito^ 


Cigarettes 


Imports  ^ 


:d,  until  1931-32  imports  into  India  including  Burma  ranged  from  around  1,000,000 


For  1937-38,  the  first  year  that  Burma  'was  independent  from  India,  total 
imports  were  993,000  pounds,  of  which  15,000  were  from  Burma,  l/  Of  the  978,000 
pounds  imported  from  points  other  than  Burma,  937,000  pounds  we’re  from,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  29,000  pounds  from  the  United  States.  These  imports  from  the  United 
States  vrere  the  hi0;hest  since  1930-31  when  they  were  34,000  pounds. 


Experts 


From.  190C-01,  the  year  when  cigarette  imports  vvere  first  separately  report- 


pounds  to  near  6,000,000  po^onds  annually.  Tariff  increases  in  1931  caused  a sharp 
decline  in  imports  and  since  that  year,  annual  takings  have  been  belovr  1,000,000 
pounds.  The  decrease  has  been  offset  by  the  manufacture  in  India  of  cigarettes 
similar  to  those  previously  imported. 


Exports  of  cigarettes  have  never  greatly  exceeded  350,000  pounds  annually  ^ 
and  during  recent  years  have  been  lim.ited  almost  entirely  to  shipments  to  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Federated  Malay  States.  For  1937-38,  the  first 
year  that  Burma  was  independent  of  India,  cigarette  exports  totaled  2,477,000 
pounds.  Of  this  amount  2,058,000  were  to  Burma.  Of  the  remaining  419,000  pounds, | 
which  is  the  highest  total  on  record  to  points  other  than  Burma,  323,000  pounds 
weirc  to  Ceylon. 


Cigars  7 

'I 

Imports  of  cigars  have  seldom  exceeded  150,000  pounds  annually  and  since  i 
1910-11  have  not  exceeded  80,000.  The  trend  has  been  decidedly  downward  and  for 
the  period  1932-33  to  1936-37  imports  averaged  only  about  14,000  pounds  annually.  | 

•V 

l/  The  imports  from  Burma  are  probably  reexports  from  the  port  of  Rangoon  as  therej^ 
are  only  one  or  t’wo  small  cigarette  factories  in  Burma.  '■% 
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Exports  of  cigars  have  never  equaled  2,000,000  pounds  annually.  The  high- 
est export  on  record  is  1,826,000  pounds  for  1913-14.  Since  that  year  exports 
have  declined,  and  for  1936-37  totaled  only  60,000  pounds. 

Miscellaneous  Products 


j Imports  of  miscellaneous  tobacco  products,  largely  pipe  tobacco,  have 

seldom  exceeded  2,000,000  po'.mds  annually.  Since  1900-01,  the  trend  has  been  dc- 
! cidedly  dov.n'jrard  and  for  1936-37  imports  totaled  only  91,000  pounds.  Most  of  the 
I;  total  has  been  acco’onted  for  b3'-  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
!i  States. 

Exports  of  miscellaneous  products  have  seldom  exceeded  600,000  pounds  an- 
; nuallj/-.  The  highest  export  on  record  r:as  1,087,000  pounds  in  1922-23.  The  trend 
; has  been  do\mv/ard  since  that  year  and  exports  in  1936-37  totaled  only  347,000 
! pounds . 

Export  and  Import  Duties 


i Export  Duties 

There  has  never  been  an  export  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  or  tobacco  products 
i;.  ! leaving  the  ports  of  India  and  Burma.  KoiYever,  certain  indopenOent  states  have 
) : had  9n.d  some  still  have  relatively  lov/  duties  on  such  products  sent  out  of  the 
:p  “ territory  under  their  control. 

Import  Duties 


ij  Prior  to  1910,  im.port  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco ■ products  were 

|i  relatively  lo^\’-,  usually  from  5 to  10  percent  of  value.  For  a period  between  1894 
I and  1910  leaf  tobacco  v;as  froo  of  duty.  Since  March  4,  1910,  there  has  been  a 
j t series  of  increases  in  duties  on  both  leaf  and  tobacco  products.  The  latest  in- 
; creases  were  in  1934.  Since  August  of  that  year,  the  duty  on  leaf  from  sources 
: other  than  British  Colonies,  and  for  purposes  other  than  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  has  been  s/l/O  Rupees  (approximately/-  ,fl.23)  per  pound.  The  duty'  on  such 
leaf  for  use  in  cigars  has  been  2/o/o  Rupees  (about  $0,76)  per  pound. 

Since  January  1933,  a duty  preference  has  been  granted  on  leaf  tobacco  im- 
ported from  British  Colonies.  The  preference  was  first  fixed  at  25  percent,  but 
in  1934  was  reduced  to  15  percent,  h'ith  this  preference  the  duty  since  August 
1934  on  leaf  tobacco  from  British  Colonies  for  use  other  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  has  been  Z/lZ/O  Rupees  (approximately  $1.04)  per  pound,  and  for  such 
I leaf  to  be  used  in  cigars  l/s/O  Rupes  (approximately  $0.57)  per  pound. 

Since  March  1934,  the  duty  on  cigarettes  regardless  of  origin  has  been  25 
percent  ud  valorem  plus  either  S/z/o  Rupees  (approxim.ately  $3.07)  per  thousand, 
or  plus  3/4/0  Rupees  (approxim.ately  $1,23)  per  pound.  The  selection  of  the  fixed 
rate  charged  per  thousand  pieces  or  per  pound  is  dependent  upon  v/hich  rate  yields 
I the  greatest  return. 

The  du-cy  on  cigars  has  not  been  changed  since  September  1931  v/hen  it  v/as 
■established  at  112.5  percent  ad  valorem.  The  d-uties  on  tobacco  products  other 
than  cigars  and  cigarettes  have  also  not  been  changed  since  September  1931  and  have 
been  3/l2/0  Rupees  (approximately  $1.26)  per  pound. 
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When  Burma  hecame  independent  of  India  on  April  1,  1937,  an  agreement  was  ' 

made  between  the  two  countries  whereby  Indian  goods  could  be  imported  into  Burma  | ^ 

and  Burmese  goods  imported  into  India  free  of  duty.  This  agreement  is  to  extend  ^ 

until  April  1,  1940.  After  that  date,  each  country  has  the  privilege  of  applying 
duties  on  goods  imported  from  the  other. 

i 

MAMITFACTURE  AI^ID  COlTSmiPTlOIM 
Total  Consumption 

In  recent  years  India  excluding  Burma  has  consumed  approximately  j 

1,100,000,000  pounds  (farm  weight)  of  tobacco  annually,  according  to  official  re- 
coras  of  production.  Of  this  amount,  over  60  percent  is  consumed  as  pipe  tobacco, 
about  10  percent  in  bidies,  15  percent  as  chewing  tobacco,  10  percent  in  cigars  ^ 
and  cheroots,  and  approximately  2 percent  each  as  snuff  and  in  cigarettes.  Per-  | 
capita  consumption  of  the  300,000,000  people  in  the  country  averages  about  3.0 
pounds  per  year.  This  is  materially  below  the  average  per-capita  consumption  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  of  approxim.ately  6.6  pounds.  However,  it  is  in  ; 
excess  of  the  per-capita  consumption  in  China,  estimated  at  2.8  pounds,  and  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  estimated  at  2.1  pounds. 

Low  per-capita  consumption  in  comparison  with  the  United  States  can  be 
attributed  to  low  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  and  the  betel  nut  and  betel 
leaf  chewing  habit  of  a substantial  part  of  the  population,  l/ 

Near  90  percent  of  India's  population  can  be  classed  as  rural,  practically 
all  of  whom  are  of  lo^v  caste  and  have  very  limited  incomes.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing 10  to  12  percent  are  city  and  town  laborers  of  very  low  incomes.  Farm  wages 
average  about  12  cents  per  day  for  men  and  8 cents  per  day  for  women,  and  the  dail}| 
income  of  native  farmers  and  croppers,  as  well  as  of  tovm  and  city  laborers,  does 
not  greatly  exceed  these  amounts.  The  income  of  these  classes  is  not  sufficient 
to  adequately  feed  and  clothe  them  and  only  very  limited  funds  are  available  for 
the  purchase  of  tobacco  and  other  luxuries.  As  a consequence,  tobacco  consuraption 
is  largely  limited  to  the  use  of  lower-priced  products  such  as  hookah,  chewing  and 
snuff  tobacco,  and  lov/-priced  bidies  and  cheroots. 


Pipe  Tobacco 

The  smoking  of  hookah  pipe  tobacco  is  universal  throughout  India.  Leaf  j 
consumption  in  this  form  is  approximated  at  7X30,000,000  pounds  (farm  weight)  annu-  [ 
ally.  The  smoking  of  natural  leaf  and  pipe  mixtures  smilar  to  those  used  in  the  | 

V Chewing  by  both  sexes  of  betel  leaf  and  betel  nut  is  extensive.  It  is  not  a I 

substitute  for  tobacco,  but  its  use  tends  to  limit  tobacco  consumption.  Betel  * 

leaf  is  from  a species  of  the  pepper  plant  and  the  betel  nut  is  from  the  areca  j 

palm.  The  leaf,  XYhich  has  a mild  sour  taste,  is  chewed  green.  The  nut,  which  has  | 
a very  sour  taste,  is  chewed  fresh  or  after  it  has  been  boiled  or  dried.  The  most  ] 
common  practice  is  for  leaf  and  nuts  to  be  used  together  with  a mixture  of  quick 
lime,  ''Katha"  (English  equivalent  not  kno%'m),  cloves,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  other 
spices.  A coating  of  lime  is  spread  on  the  back  of  the  betel  leaf,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  "Katha"  which  tends  to  reduce  the  burning  properties  of  the  lime.  On 
top  of  this  is  sprinkled  pov/dered  or  dessicated  betel  nuts,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  , 
other  spices.  The  mixture  is  rolled  in  the  leaf  and  chewed  as  a quid  of  tobacco. 

Spittal  from  the  chew  is  bright  red.  Betel  leaf  and  nut  are  also  sometimes  used  t- 

in  chewing  tobacco  , j 
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United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  limited.  The  use  of  natural  leaf  is  be- 
lieved to  aiaount  to  less  than  10,000,000  pounds  annually  and  that  of  prepared  pipe 
mixtures  to  about  250,000  pounds  annually. 

In  the  making  of  hookah  tobacco  the  leaf  and  other,  portions  of  the  plant 
are  first  pounded  into  fine  dust  or  granulated  form  (see  figure  15).  To  this 
there  are  usually  added  seasonings  of  various  kinds,  including  cloves,  cinnamon, 
and  various  local  spices  or  condiments.  Hashish,  the  top  leaves  and  flovirers  of 
the  narcotic  hemp,  is  som.etimes  illegally  added.  Oils  of  various  kinds  are 
frequently  added  to  the  dry  mixture.  The  final  process  in  the  preparation  con- 
sists in  the  adding  of  sufficient  black  strap  molasses  to  make  a thick  paste. 

There  are  no  standard  brands  or  uniform  packages  for  hookah  tobacco.  Each 
producer  m.akes  up  one  or  more  mixtures  that  are  demanded  by  his  trade.  It  is 
retailed  in  bulk,  usually  by  the  man  vjho  makes  it.  Quantities  sold  to  consumers 
vary  from  the  amount  required  for  one  smoke  to  several  pounds.  A portion  of 
retail  sales  is  to  customers  vho  smoke  it  in  retailers'  shops  in  pipes  kept  on 
hand  for  this  purpose.  Prices  for  the  produot  are  lov:,  averaging  only  a few  cents 
per  pound.  The  processor's  and  retailer's  profit  represents  only  a small  percent- 
age of  the  cost  of  labor  and  ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  product. 


Bidies 


The  bidie,  which  is  exitensivelAr  smoked  in  India  and  particularly  in  the 
districts  south  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  consists  of  g;ranulated  tobacco  rolled  in 
a section  of  the  leaf  of  a species  of  Indian  ebony  and  tied  with  a thread.  It 
is  small  and  contains  about  one-half  or  less  than  half  of  the  amount  of  tobacco  in 
a standard  size  cigarette.  They  were  used  in  the  country  for  many  years  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  cigarettes  and  represent  a distinct  product. 

The  ebony  leaf  is  thick  and  sufficient  of  it  is  used  with  each  bidie  to 
m.ake  the  product  about  one-half  leaf  and  one-half  tobacco.  The  taste  is  therefore 
a blend  between  tooacco  and  the  ebony  leaf,  and  is  quite  agreeable.  The  entire 
consumption  of  bidies  in  the  country  is  frorri  domestic  production.  There  are  no 
imports  and  but  limited  exports.  Total  tobacco  consumption  in  this  form  in  recent 
years  is  approximated  at  about  100,000,000  pounds  (farm  weight)  annually. 

Bidies,  which  are  entirely  hand  mnde,  are  largely  produced  by  small  es- 
tablishments tnroughout  the  country  that  in  most  cases  are  also  retail  tobacco 
shops.  The  shopkeeper,  and  one  or  more  employed  makers  usually  working  on  a 
piece  basis,  roil  the  bidies  while  attending  retail  trade.  There  are,  however, 
sevvsral  large  producing  concerns  located  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
who  produce  standard  brands  of  bidies,  but  their  output  is  sm^all  in  comparison 
with  the  total,  Bidies  from  the  larger  establishments  are  packed  for  retail  trade 
in  paper  packs  wnich  in  most  cases  contain  25  pieces.  The  paper  wrapping  bears 
the  trade-m.ark,  brand,  and  nr-ime  of  the  company.  Those  produced  by  small  establish- 
ments are  usually  tied  v/ith  a string  in  biondles  of  25,  but  it  is  a common  practice 
for  tnem  to  be  sold  separately?’  in  quantities  that  can  be  purchased  v;ith  the  lowest 
valued  coin  in  circulation. 

The  proportion  of  the  sale  vo.luc  of  bidies  ’bhat  goes  to  producers  and  re- 
tailers is  substantially  larger  than  is  the  case  with  hookah  tobacco.  They  retail 
for  extrem.ely  low/  prices  hov/ever.  Better  qua,litics  sell  for  around  75  cents  per 
1,000  pieces,  inferior  grades  as  low  as  18  cents,  and  average  quality/  at  about  45 
cents  per  1,000. 
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Chewing  Tobacco 


Chewing  tobacco  is  used  throughout  India,  but  its  consumption  is  largest 
in  the  southern  districts.  Consumption  is  almost  entirely  from  local  production. 
There  is  practically  no  import  and  export  trade  in  the  product*  Total  leaf  con- 
siomption  in  chewing  tobacco  in  recent  years  is  approximated  at  about  150,000,000 
pounds  (farm  weight)  annually.  It  is  used  both  as  natural  leaf  and  in  prepared 
f orm . I 

Prepared  chewing  tobacco  consists  of  whole  or  broken  leaf  mixed  with 
various  spices,  molasses,  lime,  betel  leaf,  betel  nut,  and  oils.  The  leaf  is 
sometimes  boiled  either  vrith  or  without  the  other  ingredients  and  prepared  into  a 
paste  or  crude  dried  chunks  or  balls.  There  are  but  fev;  large  firms  v/hich  pro- 
duce chewing  tobacco,  Most  of  the  production  is  by  smaller  shopkeepers  *who  pre- 
pare the  product  for  their  retail  trade.  There  are  no  uniform  plugs  or  packages. 
The  product  is  sold  in  bulk  in  quantities  varying  from  one  chew  to  several  pounds. 
Prices  are  low,  averaging  only  a few  cents  per  pound. 

Cigars  and  Cheroots 

Cigars  and  cheroots  are  in  general  use  throughout  the  country,  but  the  , 

principal  consuming  districts  are  in  the  southern  and  eastern  sections.  Domestic 
production  supplies  most  of  the  demand,  but  relatively  large  quantities  of  | 

cheroots  are  shipped  in  from  Burma,  and  some  cigars  are  imported  from  Continental  ^ 
Europe,  the  Philippines,  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Total  tobacco  used  in  cigars  and  cheroots  is  approximated  at  about 
115,000,000  pounds  (farm  weight)  annually.  The  consumption  and  production  of 
cigars  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  cheroots.  There  are  only  a few  con- 
cerns in  the  country  m.anuf acturing  cigars.  Production  of  both  cigars  and  cheroots 
is  entirely  by  hand.  Some  are  attractively  packed  in  boxes  containing  from  5 to 
100  pieces,  v/hich  bear  the  trade-m.ark,  brand,  and  name  of  manufacturing  company. 
They  are  distributed  direct  from  factory  to  retailer  or  through  wholsale  houses 
that  handle  them  along  v/ith  a large  number  of  other  products.  Prices  for  cigars 
vary  v/idely  between  different  brnads,  but  average  about  |15,00  to  fOO.OO  per  1,000. 
Prices  for  cheroots  average  about  1-2,00  per  1,0CX). 

Snuff 


Snuff  is  used  in  all  sections  of  India,  but  total  utilization,  which  is 
almost  entirely/  supplied  by  domestic  production,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
use  of  most  other  tobacco  products.  Consumption  is  almost  entirely  by  snuffing. 
Dipping  is  seldom  practiced. 

It  is  estim.ated  that  total  tobacco  consumption  in  the  form  of  snuff  in 
recent  years  has  been  only  about  20,000,000  pounds  (farm  weight)  annually.  Pro- 
duction is  carried  on  by  a num.bor  of  relatively  small  establishments  that  pov/der 
the  leaf,  usually  by  boating  or  grinding  with  mortar  and  pestle.  The  leaf  is 
often  boiled  and  dried  before  powdering,  A variety  of  oils,  perfuQues,  and  spices 
are  mixed  v/ith  the  leaf  powder.  Distribution  is  carried  out  by  sales  direct  to 
retailers  and  to  wholesalers  ^vho  handle  snuff  along  v/ith  a number  of  commodities, 
prices  are  low  and  do  not  greatly  exceed  the  value  of  the  labor  and  ingredients 
used  in  preparation. 
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Cif^arettes 


Consumption  and  Trends 

Cigarettes  have  been  used  in  India  for  50  years  or  more,  but  the  consump- 
tion has  been  low  in  comparison  vrith  that  of  other  tobacco  products,  -^or  the 
years  1937  and  1938,  quantities  of  tobacco  consumed  in  cigarettes  averaged  only 
about  22,000,000  poionds  (fai'm  v/eight)  annually  as  compared  Virith  over  1,050,000,000 
pounds  used  in  other  products.  In  terms  of  numbers  of  cigarettes,  the  consumption 
is  approximately  7,300,000,000  pieces  annually,  or  about  20  to  25  cigarettes  per 
capita  per  year. 

Lot;  cigarette  consumption  can  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  lov;  purchas- 
ing power  of  most  of  the  population  and  higher  prices  for  cigarettes  than  for  other 
tobacco  products.  It  is  believed  that  only  about  5 percent  of  the  population  can 
be  classed  as  financially  able  to  use  cigarettes  at  prices  for  which  most  brands 
have  been  sold  in  recent  years.  Practically  all  of  the  people  with  higher  in- 
comes are  located  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  and  as  a consequence  consumption 
is  largely  restricted  to  these  areas.  Consumption  in  the  smi.aller  towns  and  rural 
districts,  which  include  approximately-  90  percent  of  the  population,  is  believed 
to  account  for  less  than  15  percent  of  total  quantities  consumed. 

Since  1900  the  trend  in  cigarette  consuraption  has  been  upward,  but  there 
have  been  a number  of  sharp  recessions  which  have  lasted  from  1 to  8 years.  These 
recessions  ha\^e  resulted  primarily  from  labor  or  political  disturbances  accompanied 
by  noncooperative  movements  against  foreigners  and  foreign  goods,  and  particularly 
against  British  interests.  The  cigarette  industry  of  the  country  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  the  British  and  boycotts  against  them  have  caused  sharp  reductions  in 
cigarette  sales.  Consumption  during  periods  of  boycotts  shift  from  cigarettes  to 
bidies,  cheroots,  and  hookah  -tobacco  which  are  produced  almost  entirely  by  natives. 
From  1900-01  to  1909-10  consumption  increased  progressively  from  around  1,000,000 
pounds  to  near  5,000,000  povinds  (storage  weight)  annually.  Labor  disputes  between 
natives  and  British-ovmed  companies  in  1909-10  accom.paniod  by  a noncooporative 
m.ovement  ?uid  boycott  of  foreign  goods  that  extended  mto  1910-11  resulted  in  con- 
sumption for  that  year  falling  to  near  3,000,000  pounds. 

Following  the  sharp  decline  in  1910-11  consumption  increased  until  1919-20 
when  it  was  estimated  at  about  8,500,000  po-unds.  Political  disturbances  and  non- 
cooperation  began  again  in  1919-20  and  extended  into  the  next  2 years.  As  a con- 
sequence, consuraption  declined  to  less  than  7,000,000  poimds  in  1921-22.  From 
that  year  until  the  Gandhi  movement,  consumption  increased  sharply  and  reached  a 
record  of  about  20,000,000  pounds  in  1925-29. 

The  Gandhi  movement  and  accom.panying  boycott  wore  more  pronounced  than 
previous  boycotts  and  caused  a sharp  decrease  in  cigarette  consumption.  It  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  industrial  production  and  building  was  greatly  re- 
stricted. As  a consequence  incomes  were  reduced  and  low  purchasing  power  was 
added  to  the  effect  of  the  boycott  -in  reducing  cigarette  cons-umption . Consumptior 
dropped  to  about  11,000,000  pounds  in  1931-32  and  did  not  reach  the  previous  high 
of  1928-29  -until  1937-58  (see  figure  16). 

A substantial  part  of  the  increase  in  consumption  since  1931-32  has  resulted 
from  leading  cigarette  manui’acturers  having  placed  on  the  market  low  grade  ciga- 
rettes at  near  cost  nrice.  -'A’-hich  enables  -hhem  to  be  sold  in  comnetition  v/itli 
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Manuf^icture 


The  first  cigarette -making  machines  \ised  in  India  began  operating  in  1906  j 
and  T,;oro  in  a small  factory  at  Karachi  cfivned  by  Tobacco  Manufacturers  (India) 
Limited.  The  first  factory  of  any  size  v/as  built  by  the  sattie  company  at  Monghyr 
in  1907  and  tlie  equipment  from  the  Karachi  plant  was  moved  to  it.  Tobacco 
Manufacturers  (India)  Limited  later  built  factories  at  Bangalore  in  1913, 
Saharanpur  in  1925,  Hyderabad  Deccan  in  1930  and  in  1933  they  acquired  a plant;  at 
Calcutta  that  had  just  begun  operating  under  the  management  of  the  Carreras  Compa- 
ny. All  five  of  these  plants  are  still  in  operation  and  each  has  a numoer  of 
modern  cigarette  machines  and  auxiliary  equipment.  The  only  other  modern  factory 
in  operation  in  the  country  in  1938  was  located  at  Calcutta.  It  was  started  in 
1932  and  is  owned  by  a firiu  incorporated  under  the  name  of  National  Tooacco 
Company  Limited. 


There  are  a nuraber  of  small  m.anufacturing  concerns  at  points  throughout  thu 
country  that  have  one  or  two  mn chinos.  Towns  in  which  these  plants  arc  located 
include  Bombay,  I'adras,  Allahabad,  Lahore,  Jullundv'.r,  Baroda,  Gv'alior,  Suklcur,  and 
Hyde,rabad  (Deccan).  The  combined  production  of  these  small  companies  has  increas- 
ed sharply  since  the  Gandhi  movement,  but  their  leaf  requirenient  during  1936-37 
and  1937-38  vras  only  about  2,000,00*0  pounds  annu^illy. 


The  making 
in  India  as  it  has 
countries.  It  is 
thousand  pounds. 


of  hand  rolled  cigarottos  for  retail  trade  has  never  developed 
in  China,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  and  certain  other  Oriental 
bolievod  that  leaf  used  in  these  products  is  restricted  to  a few 
Smoking  of  cut  tobacco  in  ’'roll  your  own''  cigarettes  is  also 


insignificant , 


Leaf  used  1/  --  Mhen  domestic  cigarette  production  began  the  leaf  used  was 
largely  ihuerican  flue-cured.  This  probably  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
manufactui-'^r  was  a British  organization  accustomed  to  using  flue-curod  leaf.  The 
market  for  cigarettes  at  prices  v.rhich  permitted  the  use  of  American  flue-cured 
leaf,  however,  was  so  limited  that  proauction  of  cht,aper  cigarettes  from  Indian, 
native  typos  was  soon  begun.  Beginning  v^rith  1909-10  the  snift  to  native  types 
was  very  rapid. 


In  1910-11  total  utilization  was  approximately  2,200,000  pounds  of  which 

1.300.000  was  native  types  and  only  900,000  pounds  American  flue-cured  leaf  and  I 

strips.  3se  of  American  declined  further  for  the  years  immediately  following  and  j 
from  1912-13  to  1921-22  vvore  insignificant,  totaling  for  most  years  about  100,000  ;j 
pounds  or  less.  During  this  period  the  dem.and  for  high-grade  cigarettes  made  from 
American  leaf  was  supplied  by  cigarette  imports.  Sharp  increases  in  the  import 
d‘uty  on  cigarettes  that  occurred  in  1921  and  1925,  stimulated  the  dom.estic  manu- 
facture of  cigarottos  made  from  /iricrican  flue-curod.  In  1928-29,  which  was  a peak 
year  in  domestic  manufacture,  total  loaf  used  was  approximately  17,500,000  pounds, 
of  which  about  5,800,000  pounds  was  limorican  fluc--cured  strips  and  leaf,  and  | 

11.700. 000  native  type s . 


l/  Estimated  quantities  of  leaf  used  in  domestic  mo.nufacture  includes  substantial 
.quantities  used  in  cigarettes  for  export  to  Burma.  There  are  but  one  or  tv/o  ciga- 
rette factories  in  Burma  tind  the  demand  for  that  country  is  met  almost  entirely  by 
sh  i pment  s from  Ind 'i  a . 
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Fig.  18.  Pounding  tobacco  Into  dust  for  use  in  aaklng 
Hookah  Tobacco. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Agricultural  Harketlng  Office  of  the  Governnent  of  India) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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^ Ig . 16.  Weight  of  Cigarettes  laported  Into  India 
Including  Buraa,  and  weight  of  leaf  by  types  used  In 
the  doaestle  aanufacture  of  cigarettes. 
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The  use  of  Indian  flue-cured  began  in  1929-30  and  has  expanded  rapidly. 

It  has  to  a considerable  extent  replaced  both  -ixuerican  flue-cured  and  Indian  ^ 
native  types.  By  1934-35 , 4,500,000  pounds  of  a total  utilization  of  approxi- 
mately  14,300,000  pounds  were  estimated  to  be  Indian  flue-cured.  Of  the  ' remaininjj 
9,800,000  pounds  6,600,000  pounds  were  of  Indian  native  types  and  only  3,200,000  ' P' 
pounds  of  American  flue-cured.  For  1937-38,  the  utilization  of  Indian  flue-cured 
leaf  was  estimated  at  approximately  9,800,000  pounds,  that  of  Indian  native  type  ■ 
at  9,500,000,  and  that  of  American  flue-cured  at  2,900,000  pounds  (sec  figure  16), 

0 

Indian  native  types  are  practically  never  used  except  in  low-priced  ciga- ■ : 
rettes,  and  American  flue-cured  is  seldom  used  except  in  the  higher-priced. 

Indian  flue-cured  leaf  is  now  being  extensively  used  in  medium-priced  cigarettes.  ^ 
Limited  quantities  of  the  bettor  grades  of  this  type  are  used  in  higher-priced  ^ 

cigarettes,  and  rather  large  quantities  of  low-grade  leaf  and  stems  are  used  in  ' 

low'-priced. 

Stocks  carried  — Quantities  of  loaf  carried  in  stock  by  cigarette  manu-  ' : 
facturers  in  relation  to  yearly  disappearance  are  not  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States.  Climatic  conditions  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  in  order  to  maintain  ^ ] 
color,  'as  well  as  to  prevent  damage  from  weevil  and  insects,  flue-cured  leaf  must  j- 
be  held  in  cold  storage  warehouses . As  a consequence,  stocks  of  American  flue- 
cured  strips  and  leaf  seldom  ■exceed  3 or  4 months’  requirements.  ji 

Since  color  is  not  of  primary  importance  in  native  cigarette  tobacco  and  ir 
average  to  lowr  quality;'  Indian  flue-cured,  largo  stocks  can  be  carried.  In  recent' 
years  leading  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  xaaintain  their  supplies  of  these  i| 
types  so  that  requirements  of  leaf  for  a year  or  more  will  be  on  hand  at  the  time': 
the  new  crop  is  available.  For  the  past  few  years  stocks  of  native  types  have  '| 
usually  been  belovx  this  emount,  but  quantities  of  flue -cured  have  been  equal  to  oi| 
in  excess  of  it.  ]! 

Seasonal  fluctuation  — There  is  a wide  seasonal  fluctuation  in  cigarette 
manufacture  which  follo^vs  changes  in  climatic  conditions.  Consumption  is  highest 
in  the  dry  months,  October  to  May,  and  falls  during  the  hot  rainy  season.  Stor-  , 
age  conditions  for  cigarettes  are  very  unsatisfactory  during  the  rainy  season  and  ' 
are  more  favorable  in  the  dry  season.  As  a consequence,  production  varies  some-  i 
what  more  widely  than  consumption. 

Production  is  at  its  highest  during  the  months  December,  January,  and 
February  when  consumption  is  iiigh  and  storage  conditions  most  favorable.  The 
monthly  output  for  this  period  is  normally  about  25  percent  above  that  of  the 
period  June,  July,  and  August  when  consumption  is  down  and  storage  conditions  most|j 
unsatisfo-ctory . 

Taxes 


There  has  never  been  a tax  on  cigarettes  that  applied  to  the  whole  of  Indiaj 
howrever,  many  of  the  native  states  and  numerous  towns  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions have  for  many  years  been  collecting  revenue  from  the  sale  of  cigarettes. 
Taxes  imposed  include;  (l)  license  fees  for  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  cigarettes, 
^•nd  ^ other  tobacco  products;  (2)  terminal  taxes,  which  are  the  most  common  form 
and  are  collected  by  nuxaerous  towns  in  the  form  of  a poundage  or  ad  valorum  tax  on 
goods  arriving  for  consumption  in  the  tov.n;  (3)  excise  taxes,  which  are  either  a 
uniform,  rate  for  all  cigarettes  or  vary  in  proportion  to  value;  and  (4)  import 
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In  May  1938  approximately  45  percent  of  the  cigarettes  consumed  in  India 
v’ore  sola  in  arcus  i/hare  sot;i'^  fena  of  direct  taxation  v/as  imposed.  The  rates 
varied  from  only  a fraction  of  1 percent  of  vrdue  in  the  case  of  tov/n  and  city 
terminal  taxes,  to  over  100  percent  in  the  case  of  certain  excise  taxes  and  im- 
I port  duties  collected  by  native  states.  The  proportion  of  cigarettes  taxed  at  a 

i high  rate  is  small  in  relation  to  those  taxed  at  lorn  rates,  and  the  average  tax, 
in  aroi',3  \vhcre  they  are  collected,  is  only  about  2.50  to  3.00  percent  of  value. 

] The  average  rate  on  total  sales,  including  cigarettes  sold  in  tax-free  areas,  is 
only  about  1.25  percent. 

i In  the  areas  v'hero  taxes  are  low,  leading  manufacturers  give  a discount  on 

the  lYholesale  price  of  cigarettes,  except  in  the  case  of  extremely  lov-priced 
, brands,  v^hich  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Consequently  the  majority  of 
I retail  sales  of  individual  brands  are  made  at  a uniform  price  throughout  most  of 
the  country. 

j Brands,  Blends,  and  packings 

ji 

I There  are  at  present  somt/-  200  or  300  brands  of  cigarettes  sold  in  India, 

I most  of  'which  are  of  domestic  production,  nbout  b5  percent  of  total  sales, 
ho'\/'Yever,  are  represented  by  less  than  50  brands  produced  by  leading  domestic 
manufacturers.  The  large  number  of  brands  results  from  the  fact  that  registry  of 
brands  and  trade  marks  is  not  required  and  also  from  the  practice  follov;ed,  es- 
pecially by  the  email  manufacttirers,  of  continually  ir^troducing  nev;  brands  v-ith 
the  hope  of  increasing  sales.  Iluiaerous  brands  are  labeled  ivith  slogans  or  catch 
phrases  that  are  popular  at  the  time  they  are  introduced  and  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  consumers.  Wnon  a nev-r  popular  catch  v;ord  comes  along,  another 
brand  is  added.  Some  of  the  smaller  companies  also  use  brand  names  similar  to  the 
most  popular  brands  of  leading  manufacturers  v/ith  the  hope  of  securing  a portion 
I of  the  sales  that  would  otherwise  go  to  popular  brands. 

Blends  do  not  necessarily  vary  with  brands,  as  cigarettes  sold  under 
several  names  may  be  made  from  exactly’"  the  same  leaf.  Different  blends  used  in 
cigarettes  of  domestic  manufacture  include  those  with  only  .Amcricai".  flue-cured, 
mixtures  of  iimerican  and  Indian  flue-cured,  mixtures  of  Indian  flue-cured  and 
Indian  native  types,  and  straight  Indian  native  -types. 

The  standard  case  packed  by  leading  menuf acturors  contains  50,000  ciga- 
rettes, but  a large  percentage  of  the  production  is  packed  in  ha.lf  cases  of 
smaller  quantities.  The  cases  are  of  ■'wood  and  during  the  rainy  season  they  are 
lined  rmth  ivaterproof  paper  to  prevent  damage  fro'xa  excessive  humidity. 

Retail  packages  consist  of  packs  or  boxes  of  5’s,  10' s,  20' s,  and  100' s and 
tins  of  50' s.  Only  the  better  brands  are  packed  in  tins  and  the  use  of  boxes  of 
100' s is  res'bricted  to  the  cheaper  grades  ^which  are  usually  retailed  by  the  piece. 

Distribution 


Cigarettes  msnufactured  by  smo.ll  concerns  arc  delivered  direct  from  factor;,' 
to  retailer,  or  sold  through  wholesale  houses  that  handle  tobacco  products  along 
■vd-th  a number  of  other  articles.  The  leading  manufacturing  concern  delivers  most 
of  its  products  direct  to  retailers  or  soils  to  brokers  vjho  distribute  them  to 
retailers.  This  corapany  leaintains  a sales  depot  in  each  sales  territory  -where  a 
stock  of  cigarettes  is  maintained  that  is  at  all  times  sufi’icicntly  large  to  fill 
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The  majority  of  retailers  are  small  shopkeepers,  most  of  v.'hom  handle  only 
cigarettes,  other  tobacco  products,  betel  leaf,  betel  nuts,  and  certain  small 
wares  such  as  tobacco  accessories  and  trinkets  of  various  kinds. 


prices 


Prices  for  cigarettes  vary  widely.  The  lowest-Dric&d  brands  retail  as  low 
as  I 0,47  per  thousand  pieces  vviiereas  the  highost-pricea  imported  brands  sell  for 
as  much  as  f21,00  per  thousand.  Approximately  70  percent  of  total 'sales  retail 
for  less  than  ^'2,00  per  thousand  and  the  average  retail  price  for  all  sales  is  1 
about  |'2.50  per  tiiousand. 

The  follcj’/ing  tabulation  shov  s the  approxiraate  percentage  of  total  ciga- 
rette sales  in  1937-38  in  different  price  groups  and  the  approximate  average  price| 
for  each  group  in  rupees  and  in  United  States  dollars:  * 


Group 

percentage  of  total 
sales 

Average 

Rupees 

price  per  1,000 
United  States 

1 

19 

1-  4-0 

0.47 

' 2 

23 

2-  4-0 

0 .84 

3 

6 

3-  8-0 

1.31 

4 

20 

4-12-0 

1.78 

5 

8 

0 

1 

1 

. — 1 
rH 

4.21 

6 

9 

14-  4-0 

5.33 

7 

7 

18-  o-O 

b.87 

8 

7 

20-  0-0 

7 .48 

9 

1 

27-  8-0 

10 . 29 

100 


pieces 

dollars 


Cigarettes  in  group  1 of  the  above  tabulation  are  made  almost  entirely  from 
Indian  native  leaf.  Their  price  is  near  cost  of  production  and  tlaoy  are  sold  in 
competition  with  bidies.  Sales  of  this  group  are  largely  limited  to  districts 
where  bidie  consumption  is  high  sand  cigarettes  arc  not  in  general  use. 

Cigarettes  in  group  2, ^ which  represent  approximately  23  percent  of  total 
sales,  are  mnde  from  a mixture  vAnich  is  largely  native  loaf,  a portion  of  lo'W’- 
grade  Indian  flue-cured  leaf,  and  fluc-curcd  stems. 


Cigarettes  in  groups  3 and  4,  which  represent  about  26  percent  of  total  con- 
sumption, are  made  from  a mixture  which  is  largely  m.edium-  to  loiv-grade  Indian 
flue-cured  and  a portion  of  Indian  native  leaf. 

Groups  5,  6,  and  7,  which  represent  about  24  percent  of  total  sales,  are 
cigarettes  made  from  a blend  of  Indian  flue-cured  mixed  i.yith  some  American  flue- 
cured  and  in  certain  brands  a smiall  portion  of  Indian  native  leaf. 


Those  in  group  8,  -which  represent  about  7 percent  of  total  production,  are 
presumably  made  exclusively  froiu  American  leaf,  but  it  is  believed  that  certain 
brands  contain  as  much  as  10  percent  of  bettor-quality  Indian  flue— cured. 

Group  9,  lyhich  is  largely  imported,  includes  a variety  of  cigarettes  made 
from  different  mixtures  of  American  ana  Turkish  leaf. 
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T05ACCC  IK  BUHI'lA 

Until  April  1,  1937,  Burma  vms  included  with  the  British  Provinces  of 
India,  Since  that  date  it  has  been  separated  from  India  but  has  remained  a part 
of  the  British  Empire. 

In  the  preceding  pages  on  tobacco  in  India,  Burma  vras  considered  as  a 
separate  territory;  however,  many  of  the  statements  made  for  what  is  now  India  are 
also  applicable  to  Burma.  This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  history  of 
tobacco  production  and  consijmption,  the  wide  variation  found  in  cultural  and  cur- 
ing practices,  the  crossing  and  commingling  of  types  grovm,  the  absence  of 
standardization  in  grading  and  marketing,  and  to  some  extent  the  consuming  habits 
of  the  people. 

Burmese  leaf  and  tobacco  products  have  never  been  significant  in  competi- 
tion v/ith  the  export  of  American  leaf,  nor  the  sale  of  American  leaf,  nor  of  prod- 
ucts derived  from  it  in  Burma.  As  a consequence,  it  is  net  important  for 
American  farmers  to  knoiv  details  regarding  the  country’ s production  and  consump- 
tion of  tobacco.  Recent  developments,  however,  indicate  that  Burmiese  leaf  may 
soon  be  sold  in  more  direct  competition  wdth  American,  It  is  therefore  important 
that  American  grovrers  have  at  hand  general  information  regarding  the  country's 
potentialities  for  tobacco  production  and  consumption,  a brief  smmary  of  the 
present  situation  and  possible  future  developraents , 

CtEATEPAL  ECOKCKIC,  soil,  CLIMATE  FACTORS 

Burma  is  located  in  southern  Asia  just  east  of  India,  Its  area,  including 
certain  independent  states  and  unadministrated  districts,  is  about  262,000  square 
miles, which  approximates  the  combined  area  of  the  So'uth  Atlantic  States  from 
Delav/are  to  Florida.  In  1931,  the  population  vsas  near  15,000,000  as  compared  V\rith 
16,000,000  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  uneducated 
native  Burmese,  The  European  and  educated  Burmese  population  is  small  and  limited 
to  people  in  business  in  the  larger  cities  and  tovms  and  those  m^anaging  the  larger 
agricultural  and  industrial  projects  in  the  interior.  Farming,  including  tobacco 
growing,  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  natives. 

The  country  is  comprised  of  a narrow  coast  line  down  the  west  side  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  a large  area  north  and  west  of  the  peninsula.  The  Malay 
peninsula  district  is  a narrow  coastal  plain  ■which  rises  to  the  east  to  mountains 
of  3,000  feet  or  more.  It  is  cut  by  small  streams  flovdng  in  a general  direction 
from  east  to  west  that  form  narroi'i  valleys.  Agriculture  in  the  district  is  not 
extensively  developed. 

The  part  of  Burma  north  and  w^est  of  the  Malay  peninsula  is  made  up  of  the 
Irrawaddy  and  Salween  River  valleys,  wdrich  drain  from  the  north  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  the  surrounding  plateau  and  m.ountain  areas.  The  highest  mountains, 
which  are  6,000  feet  or  more  in  altitude,  are  those  that  separate  the  country  from 
India,  China,  and  Siam,  Most  of  the  high  land  in  the  central  part  be't'A''een  the 
■bwo  river  valleys  is  belov;  3,000  feet  in  altitude. 


Soils 


Soils  of  the  extensive  northern  portion  of  the  country  have  been  derived 
primarily  from  sandstone  and  limestone  formations.  The  plateau  and  mountain  lands:; 
are  largely  stiff  red  clays,  which,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  been  partly  ,j 
derived  from  limestone,  are  acid  in  reaction.  Soils  along  the  slopes  of  hills  and:i 
mountains  are  calcareous  sandy  to  sandy  loams.  The  alluvial  valley  soils  on  which' 
most  of  the  tobacco  is  grown  vary  from  calcareous  light  sandy  soils  to  silty 
clays.  The  large  delta  area  at  the  mouths  of  the  tv/o  m.ain  rivers  is  comprised  of  ■'< 
fertile,  slightly  calcareous,  fine  sandy  loam  with  peaty  layers. 

in.  area  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  country  and  the  entire  peninsula 
district  is  comprised  of  soil  derived  from  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocks.  It 
is  usually  red  in  color,  usually  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  lov^r  in  fertility. 


Climate 


'leiTiperatures  in  different  sections  of  Bunaa  vary'’  wiaely  in  accordance  v/ith 
altitude.  In  most  of  the  agricultural  aistricts,  however,  monthly  averages  ■ 

through  the  'year  range  beti'/een  70°  and  90°  F,  At  Manaalay,  v;hich  is  in  the  1 

Irravraddy  Valley  and  near  the  center  of  the  country,  monthly  average  maximura  | 

temperatures  range  around  84°  F.  in  December  and  January'',  uhe  coolest  months,  to  | 
near  100°  F.  in  March,  April,  and  May,  the  hottest  months.  Daily'  average  fluctu- 1 
ations  are  wide  and  at  Mandalay  average  mLinimum  termperatures  in  December  and  |l 
January/  are  below  60°  F,  and  average  around  75°  F.  in  March,  April,  and  May  (D)«  |;J 

The  country  is  influenced  by  the  Indiaji  monsoon  winds  and  has  pronounced  | 
wet  and  dryr  seasons.  The  average  rainfall  is  veiy  high  in  southern  or  lower  |' 

Burma,  V'^hich  is  adjacent  to  the  Bay^  of  Bengal,  but  is  only’’  moderately  high  in  riiosv| 
of  the  northern  area.  For  leaver  Burma  the  y^early''  average  rainfall  is  126  inches.  | 
December  to  March  are  dry/  months  during  which  monthly^'  averages  are  near  one-half  | 
inch  or  below.  Beginning  with  .Ipril,  rains  increase,  and  from  June  through  f: 

August  monthly  averages  range  from  26  to  30  inches.  Upper  Burma  has  something 
of  the  same  seasonal  variation  but  the  amplitude  during  the  rainy  season  is  not  f 
nearly/  so  great.  The  average  annual  rainfall  for  the  area  is  only;'  48  inches.  For^ 
January,  tlie  monthly/  average  is  onlyr  .1  of  an  inch,  and  during  the  rainy  months  |j 
June  through  September  they  only  range  between  7.4  and  8.6  inches  (D).  A 
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PRODUCTION  AW  TREND 


Since  1917-18  tobacco  production  in  Burmia,  according  to  official  estimates, | 
has  ranged  betvveen  87,000,000  and  150,000,000  pounds  annually/.  There  has  been  no  | 
marked  trend  in  either  acreage  or  production  during  the  past  20  y’'ears  except  per- 
haps  some  decline  since  1932-33.  According  to  official  reports,  the  acreage  I 

plantea  during  the  5 years  1952-33  to  1936-37  has  averaged  about  10,000  acres  be- 
low  that  planted  during  any  of  the  previous  5-y/oar  periods  for  v;hich  estimates  are| 
available,  Production  during  the  past  5 years  has  averaged  a.bout  10,000,000  | 

pounds  lov/er.  This  can  possibly  be  explained  by  errors  in  the  estimates,  l/  The  i 
reported  lo’wer  production,  ho''jvever,  is  supported  by  lower  exports  during  the  past  |. 
5 years  than  during  previous  5-year  periods,  and  lower  leaf  prices^  which  are  condi-j 
tions  that  are  -usually  associated  with  decreases  in  production.  f 

l/  Officially  reported  acreages  and  production  are  questionable;  considerable  ap-  | 
proximating  is  used  in  arriving  at  acreage  estimates  and  since  1921-22  an  average  I 
y/ield  per  acre  of  about  0,44  long  tons  has  been  used  -irmth  but  little  correction  ' # 

due  to  changes  in  conditions  'Prom,  to  x 

% 
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Table  11.-  Total  officially  reported  acreage  and  production  of  tobacco  in 

Burma,  1917-18  to  1936-37 


Crop  y/ear 
(April -March) 

Acreage 

Production^ 

Crop  year 
(April -March) 

Acreage 

Production 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

pounds 

1 , 000 
acres 

1,000 

pounds 

1917-18. .. 

89 

91,840 

1927-26 

lie 

116,480 

1918-19. .. 

110 

112,000 

1928-29 

114 

114,240 

1919-20. . . 

126 

129,920 

1929-30 

117 

116,480 

1920-21. . . 

101 

103,040 

1930-31 

111 

109,760 

1921-22. . 0 

86 

87,360 

1931-32 

87 

87,360 

1922-23. . . 

111 

114,240 

1932-33 

88 

■ 87,360 

1923-24. . . 

119 

120,960 

1933-34 

103 

100,800 

■ 1924-25- - . 

119 

120,960 

1934-35 

102 

100,800 

1925-26. - . 

86 

87,360 

1935-36 

104 

103,040 

1926-27. . . 

102 

100,800 

1936-37 

99 

98,560 

Compiled  from 

"Estimates  of  Area  and  'Is 

eld  of  Principal  Crops  in 

Ind i a , " pub 1 i sh ec 

by  Goverrmient 

of  British  India,  Departr 

snt  of  Commercial  Intelligence  and  Sta- 

tistics. 

Tobacco  is  grov.m  throughout  the  couiitry,  but  production  is  concentrated  in 
lower  Burma  in  the  districts  between  Landalay  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  host  of  it, 
and  particularly  the  commercial  production,  is  grovm  on  the  flood  plains  and 
islands  of  the  Irrawaddy  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  land  is  flooded  during 
much  of  the  rainy  period,  June  through  September,  and  the  tobacco  crop  is  grown  ir 
the  dry  season,  October  through  hay. 


Types  of  Leaf  GrotTn 


There  are  a number  of  types  and  varieties  produced  but  due  to  promiscuous 
crossing  practically  none  of  them  are  of  pure  strain.  They  are  all  of  the 
Nicotiana  tabacum  species  and  according  to  American  standards  night  be  classed  as 
, either  cigar  cr  dark  air-cured  types.  There  are  few  of  them  that  closely  resemble 
any  Americaji  types.  The  types  known  as  "Kamia"  and  "Shewegyin,  ” which  are  the 
names  of  the  districts  in  vfnich  they  are  grov’m,  are  reported  to  be  of  ilmsrioan 
origin.  ''Kama''  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  American  flue-cured  variety 
I Adcock,  and  "Shwegyin"  from  American  hurleys;  howevei',  samples  of  leaf  of  these 
"types  snow  little  similarity  to  the  American  products.  They  both  are  dark  in 
i;  color,  heaiy  oodied,  and  resemble  the  iVmerican  green-river  type  more  than  flue- 
I cured  or  hurley*. 

5 ^ number  of  recognized  cigar  tyvjos  including  Pennsyrlvania,  hanila,  and 

J Connecticut  Broad  Leaf  a.re  produced  on  a limited  scale,  but  quality^  of  the  leaf 
t is  decidedly/"  inferior  to  that  produced  in  their  native  places.  They  have  low  oil 
b and  gum  content  and  poor  aroma  and  are  suitable  onlj*  for  low-priced  cigars  find 
5 pipe  tobp,cco. 


iv'icst  01  the  Burmese  native  tobacco  is  hea.iy  bodied,  brown  to  dark  greenish 
brown  in  color,  has  a lo\w  oil  and  gurri  content,  and  has  a p-ungeiat  acrid  aroma.  It 
is  used  primarily  in  cheroots. 
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Cultural  and  Curing , Pra otic es 

Cultural  and  curing  practices  vary  widely  but  are  somewhat . standarized  in 
the  principal  producing  districts  along  the  Irraviaddy  River,  In  these  districts 
seedbeds  are  planted  in  September  and  October  in  the  higher  bottoms  along  the 
river.  Plants  are  set  in  fields  in  the  lov/er  bottom  land  in  December  and  at  the 
rate  of  about  12,000  to  15,000  per  acre.  They  are  cultivated  with  hoes,  and  about 
8 v/eeks  after  transplanting  are  topped,  harvesting,  ’which  is  by  priming,  begins  ' 
in  April,  " 


There  are  three  general  methods  of  curing  vhiich  result  in  the  following 
products  (j);  ' 

(1)  Dah-li-hse,  chopped  or  shredded  tobacco  used  mainly  for  pipe  smoking. 

(2)  Kat-hse,  cured  as  whole  leaf  and  used  with  chopped  tobacco  stalks  in  , 
making  a special  type  of  cheroot* 

(3)  E-hse,  cured  as  whole  leaf  and  used  in  m*aking  the  ordinary  blunt-end 
type  cheroot. 

In  general  only  leaves  of  inferior  quality  are  cured  into  Dah-li-hse . The : 
leaves  are  shredded  •'with  native  instimmients  immediately  after  harvesting,  and  the 
resulting  product  spread  exposed  to  the  stju  on  mats  laid  on  the  ground  or  on  the  : 
roofs  of  buildings.  They  remain  in  the  sun  from  3 to  4 days,  during  which  time 
they  are  stirred  and  in  some  cases  dampened.  The  product  is  then  dampened  and 
tightly  packed  in  v:icker  baskets  and  covered  •'.vith  cloth.  Som.e  fermentation  usual-, 
ly  takes  place  after  packing. 


Leaves  cured  into  Kat-hse  are  first  piled  six  to  eight  deep,  Icwer  side  up- 
most  on  a bamboo  lattice  frame  covered  over  with  another  lattice  frame  and  exposed! 
to  the  sun  until  the  midribs  are  di-y . The  frames  of  leaves  are  then  piled  in 
ricks  about  3 to  4 feet  high  and  left  in  the  open  for  an  additional  2 or  3 decys. 
They  are  then  brought  in  order  by  sprinkling  vnater  on  thexa,  tied  in  hands  of  from 
40  to  60  leaves,  and  fermented  by  alternate  ricking  and  airing. 

Leaves  cured  into  E-hse  are  strung  on  thin  strips  of  bamboo  about  12  inches 
lo'ng  and  about  15  leaves  to'~STe  strip.  They  are  then  hung  in  the  shade  for  a 
period  of  from  3 to  6 ■v/eeks  or  uTitil  the  rains  start  in  June.  Ifhen  brought  into  j, 
order  by  natural  atmospheric  conditions  they  are  fermented  by  -alternate  ricking 
and  airing.  ’| 

Experiments  with  r'lue-cured  Leaf  ii 

Tho  production  of  flue-cured  leaf  in  Burma  has  not  developed  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  in  India.  Experimiental  trials,  however,  have  been  made,  which  indica'ta 
that  it  can  be  successfully  grox'vn,  and  at  present  there  is  more  interest  in  the 
crop  than  has  existed  in  recent  years. 


The  cigarette  requirement  of  Burma  has  as  yet  been  largely  supplied  by  ship- 
ments from  India  and  there  has  been  no  demand  for  flue-cured  leaf  for  domestic  usei 
Since  Burraa  is  now  separa'bed  from  India,  it  is  possible  that  import  duties  will  be 
placed  on  imports  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  from  India.  If  this  occurs,  the 
demand  for  ciga,rettes  in  Burma  vrill  probably  be  supplied  by  m.anuf aeburo  within  the 
country.  This  would  iimaediately  create  a demand  for  Burma-grovm  flue-cured  leaf 
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In  anticipation  of  this  possibility,  cigarette  manufacturers  operating  in  India 
have  already  shovm  an  interest  in  the  development  of  flue-cured  production  in 
Burm^a.  They  have,  to  some  extent  cooperated  with  Burmese  Government  agencies  in 
trial  plantings  of  flue-cured  leaf. 

Results  obtained  in  1937-38  with  jtoerican  flue-cured  types  at  a Burmese 
Government  experiment  farm  near  Mfmdalay  were  quite  favorable.  The  leaf  -was 
grown  on  flood-plain  sandy-loam  soil  of  high  fertility,  which  is  characteristic  of 
much  of  the  land  in  the  Irrav'addy  River  valley*  Satisfactory  results  v.'ere  had  wit 
both  air-  and  flue-curing  of  the  leaf.  The  portion  of  the  crop  that  was  fluo-curec 
yielded  a product  somewhat  comparable  v/ith  the  .American  Type  IJ. 

The  air-  or  shade-curing  process  was  found  to  give  quite  satisfactory 
results.  In  curing  by  this  process  the  leaf  was  primed  and  strung  as  for  flue- 
curing. It  "was  then  hung  under  roofs  made  of  split  bamboo.  High  temperatures, 
lor:  humidity  and  the  absence  of  dews  at  night  resulted  in  the  leaf  curing  out  to 
an  orange  color  only  slightly  darker  than  the  portion  of  the  crop  that  was  flue- 
cured.  w/aality  of  the  leaf  was  sufficient  to  enable  most  of  it  to  be  used  in  ciga- 
rettes, and,  if  extensive  cultivation  of  the  crop  is  undertaken,  it  is  probable 
that  much  of  it  v:ill  be  cured  in  this  manner. 

Tt  is  apparent  that  American  flue-cured  type  can  be  grown  ;'uid  flue-cured  in 
Burma  at  about  the  same  cost  as  in  India  (8.6  cents  per  poiund).  The  air-curing 
process  represents  only  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  flue-curing  and  the  total  pro- 
duction cost  through  its  use  v/ould  be  reduced  by  abovit  25  percent. 

GRADING  Ai@  llARKETIRG 

kuch  that  has  been  said  regarding  grading  and  marketing  of  tobacco  in  India 
is  applicable  to  Burma.  There  are  no  standard  grades  and  practically  none  of  the 
tobacco  is  graded  by  farm.ers.  The  leaf  not  sold  by  farmers  direct  to  consumers  is 
, purchased  by  dealers  who  do  a certain  amount  of  grading  and  resell  it  to  exporters 
or  bhe  producers  of  domestic  proaucts.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  direct  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Burmese  Government  to  standardize  grades  or  marketing  practices. 

IkFGRTS  AKk  ETFORTF  l/ 

Burma  has  never  been  a large  exporter  or  importer  of  leaf  tobacco  and  to- 
bacco products.  Since  190S-10  there  ham  been  only  8 years  in  which  combined  ex- 
ports by  sea  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  to  points  other  than  India  exceeded 
10,000,000  pounds  annually.  During  this  same  period  there  r,>-ere  onl^/  4 years  v:hen 
combined  imports  by  sea  from  points  other  than’ India  exceeded  1, 000 OOo'^  pounds 
annually.^/  The  trend  of  both  imports  and  exports  by  sea  has  been  dowuY/ard  in 
recent  years. 


Figures  given  are  exclusive  of  the  trade  v;ith  India, 

_2/  Records  of  shipments  to  a.nd  from  ^ndia  are  not  available  o.xcept  for  1937-38. 
For  that  year  official  figures  of  the  soabonne-trade  of  India  with  Duma  were  as 


folloVfS; 

Exports  to  Burma 

Imports  from  Burma 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Leaf  0 . ....  o ..  o , 

7,628 

3,538 

Cigarettes  c ........... .o  , 

2,058 

15 

Cigars  ........................ 

12 

159 

Other  products  ................. 

6,544 

18 

Total  .....  0 .. 

16,242 

3,740 
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For  ths  5 years  1932-33  to  1936-37  coiribined  exports  by  sea  from  Burma  have 
averaged  less  than  1,200,000  pounds  and  imports  less  than  120,000  pounas  araiually. 
The  sharp  decline  in  exports  is  attributed  largely  to  higher  duties  on  the  part  of 
importing  countries  and  the  decline  in  imports  to  higher  Burmese  duties,  -•vhich 
have  been  the  same  as  for  India. 


The  overland  trade  v'ith  China  and  Siam  has  been  relatively  small.  Since 
1930-31  exports  by  these  routes  have  ranged  betroreon  95,000  arrl  260,000  pounds 
annually  and  imports  bet^veen  30,000  and  £45,000  pounds  annually. 


Table  15,-  Exports  and  imports  by  land  ro’utes  from  Burma,  1530- 


1 to  1937-38  a / 


Fiscal  year 
(April -march) 


1930- 31, 

1931- 32. 

1932- 35, 

1933- 34, 

1934- 35 , 
19 55-, 36 , 

1936- 37, 

1937- 38  < 


xpor  ■ 


Houtej 

A 


1,000 

pound  s 


206 

139 

135 

118 

112 

90 

125 

1*^  a 
OO 


Com.piled  from 


Ftoutes  'Routes 
B : C 

1 , 000 
pound  s 


1,000 

pound  ;■ 


24 

46 

113 

212 

6 

5 


V* 

IS 

p-7 


10 


Burma,"  by  Office 


at  a pv 

of  the  Agricultur 

Delhi  - 

a/  Routes  A River  Traffic  at  Bhamo; 

g (fo 


s 

; 

Imports 

To  sal 

mloute 

s * Route  s 

RRcutes 

Total 

• A 

• B 

= C 

; 1,‘OOQ 

; 1,000 

; 1,000 

; 1 , COO 

1 , OOC 

) pouTid  a 

)pou.nd 

s . pound  s 

, pound  s 

pounds 

: 9 ■ ' 

: 49 

: 173 

• 36 

258 

; 203 

47 

: 108 

: 31 

186 

: 275 

: 29 

: 23 

: 26 

78 

: 331 

; 24 

7 3 

: 24 

121 

; 118 

; 52 

: 71 

7 3 

iv  6 

: 95 

: 27 

: 132 

: 149 

308 

: 125 

: 20 

: 169 

: 240 

425 

: 14  o 

25 

: 357 

: 264 
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oru  on  tne  harketing  of  Tobacco  in  Inai 
1 iurketing  Adviser  to  the  Government  o 


a anc 
f India, 


acute s C through  Thingfujnvin 


Houtes  B through  Lashio,  Heho,  and  Sheven^/aung.; 
rmerly  through  Kmrkareik). 


MAi:Ul'ACTURE  AFD  CC?h&UHPTIQI^'i 


Officxal  reports  of  tobacco  production,  imports,  and  exports  indicate  that 
tocacco  cons'^iption  in  Bumm  in  recent  years  has  averaged  about  110,000,000  pounds 
Uarm  meightj  ainiually.  This  indicates  an  armual  per-capita  consuiaption  of  about 
.0  pounds  as  contrasted  -vith  only  about  3,0  pounds  in  India  and  approximately  6.6 
poujnds^in  the  United  States.  A high  per-capita  consur-ption  coji  be  explained  by 
one^exi.ensive  use  of  cheroots.  They  are  smoked  by  men,  v/omen,  and  children,  and 
IP  IS  estimated  that  ‘ibout  85  percent  of  tobacco  consumed,  or  over  90,000,000 
pounds,  is  in  this  form.  Consumption  of  bidies  accounts  for  approximately  6 per- 
cent of  the  total,  chewing  tobacco  4 percent,  pipe  tobacco 
rettes  about  2 percent. 


o percenp,  tcia  oiga- 


Cheroot s 


ihero  arc  two^ distinct  products  classed  under  the  name  of  cheroots.  One  is 
a ' unt  6iid  Ca.gar,  similar  to  the  American-  said  Suropsa.n-typo  clieroot,  and  the 
o^ier  a special  product  knenen  as  the  nse-baw-leik  (the  whacking  vdiite  cheroot), 
e manuiacturc  of  both  products  is  entirely  by  'hand.  There  are  a few  relatively 
arge  concerns  who  produce  recognized  branos  of  the  Munt-end  tvre . However,  most 
0.  their  proQuotion  ana  all  of  the  other  special  Vne  is  by  individuals  or  small 
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The  special -type  cheroot  varies  in  size  from  that  of  an  ordinary  small 
cigar  to  a prodnct  12  inches  or  more  in  length.  It  is  made  from  a mixture  of 
shredded  leaf  tobacco  and  finely  cut  tobacco  stalks  or  stems  v/rapped  in  corn 


shucks  or  leaves  from  the  cordia  tree.  Fracticallv 


.1  types  of  Burraese  tobacco 


are  used  in  the  product.  Their  consumption  is  confined  largely  to  rural  district! 


md  is  greatest  in  north  Burmc 


The  regular  blunt-end  cigar-type  cheroot  is  made  largely  from  various  type;^ 
of  Bunaese  leaf.  Fairly  large  quantities  of  Indiar  leaf,  and  small  amounts  of 
imported  avrapper  leaf  are  also  used.  Saltpetre  is  frequently  added  to  im.prove  the 
"tjurn" , and  the  use  of  flavorings  such  as  vanilla,  brandy,  gin,  and  molasses  is 
quite  common.  Consumption  of  this  type  of  cheroot  is  greatest  in  south  Bm'ma  .and 
particularly  in  Rangoon  and  the  other  larger  tonns. 


the 


prices  for  cheroots  are  unusually  low,  in  most  cases  not  greatly  exceeding 
.luo  of  the  products  arid  labor  used  in  their  proauction.  As  a consequence. 


they  can  be  purchased  by  all  classes  of  people. 


fidies.  Chewing  Tobacco,  and  Pipe  Tobacco 


Leaf  consun'ied  in  bidies,  chewing  tobacco,  and  pipe  tobacco,  which  are 
products  comparable  v>rith  those  used  in  India,  amounts  to  only  about  14,000,000 
pounds  armually.  A substantial  part  of  the  bidios  consumed  are  obtained  from; 
India;  hovrever,  domestic  production  is  reported  to  acco\mt  for  something  ouor 
half  of  the  total.  They  are  made  from  the  lighter  types  of  Burmese  leaf  and 
bidie-type  leaf  shipped  from  India,  Chewing  tobacco  is  prepared  largely  froiu 
the  darker  types  of  domestic  leaf,  ilost  of  the  pipe  tobacce  consum.ed  is  hookah 
tobacco  similar  to  the  Indian  product. 


01 


Cigarettes 


There  is  no  cigarette  manufacturing  industry  in  Burma.  Most  of  the 
country's  cigarette  suppler  is  obtained  from  India.  Shipments  from  this  source 

in  recent  years  are  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  pounds  net  weight  amually  and 
imports  from  other  countries  at  about  100,000  pounds.  Production  in  Burma  is 
limited  to  the  output  of  one  or  fevo  small  concerns  that  have  operated  only  spo- 
radicall's' , 


PROBABLE  COMFETITIOM  FROM  IRDIAR  MD  BTJRilESE  LEA?^ 


The  outlook  at  present  indicates  that  -tmierican  tobacco  farm.ers  can  expect 
increased  corapetition  frem  Indian  cn.d  Burraese  tobacco.  It  is  believed  that  tne 
combined  tobacco  production  in  these  countries,  and  particularly  that  of  types  of 
which  a portion  is  exported  in  competition  writh  AiTierican,  will  increase  more 
rapidly  than  dom.estic  consumption.  Exports,  which  are  largely  to  the  Pnited 
Kingdorri,  wall  likely  increase  substantially,  and  Indian  and  Burmese  ixaports  of 
American  leaf  will  probably  continue  near  the  small  amounts  of  recent  yesas. 


There  are  large  districts  in  India  sna  Burma  suitable  for  tobacco  productiC| 
and  present  conditions  indicate  that  the  countries'  tobacco  acreage  and  productio 
Txill  increase.  As  populo,tion  becomes  larger,  there  will  be  greater  competition 
betrreen  tobacco  and  staple-food  and  fiber  crops  for  the  use  of  land;  however,  in-, 
creased  population  will  tend  to  create  an  incentive  for  higher  financial  returns  , 
nov  -srViT  r'Vi  if  T.TP.Rfirit.  coTiditions  continue,  could  be  more  easily  realized 
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from  tobacco  than  from  most  other  crops.  In  comparison  with  most  crops  of  tiae 
countries,  tobacco  gives  larger  financial  returns  per  acre  and  requires  more- 
labor  to  gro'vv  an  acre.  Income  per  unit  of  labor  during  recent  years  from  to- 
bacco, and  particularly  income  from  exported  t;>?pes,  has  been  larger  than  from 
most  crops.  Yiith  increases  in  the  supply  of  cheap  labor  and  a need  for  larger 
cash  returns  per  acre,  tobacco  v/ould  continue  in  a favorable  position. 

Expansion  in  tobacco  production  ¥/ill  be  largely  from  increases  in  the  acre- 
age of  improved  native  varieties  and  of  foreign  types,  including  Aioereri can- type 
flue-cured.  It  is  expected  that  the  area  devoted  to  the  present  \inimproved  native 
types  will  decrease,  chiefly  because  of  relatively  lower  prices  paid  for  such 
type  s . 

Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  India  and  Burma  are  likely  to  increase  further, 
but  exports  of  tobacco  products  may  be  expected  to  continue  near  the  low  level 
that  has  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years. 

Exports  of  leaf  of  native  types  are  expected  to  decline  for  the  next  few 
years.  Japan  has  taken  substantial  quantities  of  such  leaf  from  India,  but  has 
recently  introduced  rigid  economy  measures  that  call  for  restricted  imports  of  to- 
bacco. These  measures  are  expected  to  continue  in  effect  until  at  least  the  close 
of  the  Sino- Japanese  conflict  and  for  their  duration  imports  into  Japan  mil  be 
practically  nil.  Exports  to  Aden,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  other  near- 
by points  will  probably  not  change  materially.  Exports  of  native  leaf  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  continental  Europe  are  expected  to  increase  slightly  during  the 
next  few  years,  but  they  will  probably  not  offset  the  decreased  exports  to  Japan. 
From  a long-time  standpoint,  hor/ever,  it  is  believed  that  the  quality  of  native 
types  might  be  improved  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  replace  more  of  the  darker 
ikaerican  types  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  possibly  in  continental  Europe.  In- 
creased sales  in  these  markets,  together  with  a renev/al  of  exports  to  Japan,  would 
result  in  exports  several  years  hence  being  mater ially  larger  than  those  of  recent 
years . 


Exports  of  American-type  burley  and  other  foreign  air-cured  types  may  in- 
crease slightly.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  indication  that  they  will  reach 
a large  volume  within  the  next  few  years. 

If  the  present  duty  preference  on  Empire  leaf  granted  by  the  United  Eingdor. 
is  continued,  exports  of  Indian  flue-cured  will  likely  continue  to  increase  during;, 
the  next  fev;  years  and  exports  from  Burma  may  be  initiated.  Exports  to  conti- 
nental Europe  an.d  flue-cured  consuming  areas  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  may  be- 
come im.portant  but  are  not  expected  to  approach  the  volume  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdorr.  Cigarette  manufacturers  in  that  country  are  using  larger  portions  of 
Indian  flue-cured  in  place  of  American  and  present  indications  are  thsit  this  in- 
crease will  continue. 

Inter  shipments  of  leaf  and  tobacco  products  betiveen  India  and  Burma  are 
expected  to  continue  at  about  the  volume  of  recent  years,  provided  the  customs 
unity  betvjeen  the  two  countries  is  not  discontinued.  -^f  in  1940,  i/'lien  the  present 
customs  agreement  expires,  duties  comparable  with  those  nov#-  levied  on  leaf  and  to- 
bacco products  from  strictly  foreign  soux-ces  is  imposed  on  the  interchange  of  leaf 
and  tobacco  products  between  the  bwe  countries,  this  trade  v/ill  be  largely  dis- 
continued. -^or  a few  years  B-orma  vrould  need  to  secure  most  of  its  cigarette  re- 
quirements from  India.  In  time,  however,  cigarette  production  in  purma,  largely 
from  Burmese  flue-cured  leaf,  would  replace  imports  from  India. 
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Imports  of  leaf  into  India  and  Burma  may  increase  slightly  with  higher 
cigarette  consumption.  American  flue-cured  leaf,  which  has  comprised  most  of  the 
imports  curing  recent  years,  will  continue  to  be  needed  in  the  mamafacture  of 
higher-grade  cigarettes.  The  market  for  such  cigarettes,  hov^ever,  will  remain  re- 
stricted to  the  requirements  of  the  European  population  and  v/ealthy  Indians. 

Imports  of  tobacco  products,  and  especially  cigarettes,  are  ';/xpscted  to 
decline  and  vUl  be  largely  restricted  to  imports  of  certain  specialty  bra.nds  of 
high-grade  British  and  Turkish  type  cigarettes.  T-i;  j_s  expected  that  import  duties 
will  continue  to  favor  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products. 

Total  tobacco  consumption  in  India  and  Burma  will  probably  increase  moder- 
ately during  the  next  several  years.  Larger  population  will  account  for  most  of 
the  increase.  T43  ig  also  expected  that  a slightly  higher  per-capita  consumption 
will  occur  as  a result  of  increased  cigarette  consumption.  Domestic  manufacturers 
in  India  are  nen.v  producing  low/-quality  cigarettes  that  sell  at  prices  somewrhat  1 
ccioparable  with  those  for  bidios,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a shift 
from  biqies  to  cigarettes.  This  is  not  certain,  however,  and  it  is  obvious  that  | 
quantities  of  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes  wrill  for  m.ary  year  s not  approach  quanti-  ; 
ties  used  in  bidies.  There  is  no  real  prospect  for  a sharp  increase  in  purchasing 
power  of  the  ma.sses,  w’^hich  would  be  necessary  before  cigarettes  could  in  general 
replace  bidies  and  other  local  products.  ' 

Increased  cigarette  consumption  may  be  prevented  by  taxes.  Many  Indian 
States  and  other  political  subdivisions  already  have  taxes  on  cigarettes.  I'l-umer-  ' 
ous  others  are  contemplating  the  introduction  of  taxes  and  in  places  where  taxes  | 
already  exist  there  is  a trend  toward  higher  rates.  The  central  governments  of 
both  India  and  Burma  are  also  considering  tobacco  taxes.  V/here  cigarette  taxes  i 
have  been  introduced  in  India,  they  are  not  al’ways  accompanied  by  taxes  on  bidies  1 
and  other  tobacco  products.  If  taxes  are  levied  on  other  products  the  rate  is 
often  lower  than  on  cigarettes,  w'-hich  makes  their  sale  in  competition  with  other 
products  more  difficult.  The  production  of  tobacco  prodvicts  other  than  cigarettesj 
is  carried  on  largely  as  a home  industm/,  and  by  numerous  small  m-anufacturer s,  I 
which  m.alces  taxation  difficult  and  in  some  cases  practically  impossible.  There- 
fore, any  increase  in  taxation  of  tobacco  products  wall  probably  tend  to  make  ciga 
rette  sales  more  difficult.  ! 

An  important  increase  in  cigarette  consumption  could  probably  only  occur  irr 
lowi-grade  cigarettes  sold  in  cempstition  watli  bidies.  Buch  cigarettes  at  present 
are  largely  made  from  Indian  native  leaf.  In  time,  increased  proportions  of 
Indian  flue-cured  may  be  used  in  them,  but  a substantial  part  w;ill  probably  con- 
tinvie  to  be  native  leaf,  wfnich  can  be  produced  -with  considerably  less  cost  than  j 
Indian  flue -cured.  * 
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APFE^ITIX  I 


Imports  by  sea  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  from  principal  sources 
into  india  including  Burma,  1931-32  to  1937-38  a/ 


Origin 

1931-32 

1932-33 

•1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38  by 

LEAF  and  STRIPS  c/ 

~T,  OOo 
po\.inds 

1,000 
pound  s 

sTTUUD 

pounds 

i , 0005 
pounds 

1 , oOO 

pounds 

T7UUD 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

United  States 

2,484 

4, 653 

2,092 

1, 7d3 

1,501 

3,061 

2,96o 

United  Kingdom  d/, , , , , „ 

147 

350 

2,022 

1,133 

358 

170 

38 

Continental  Europe  e/.„ 

54 

82 

59 

44 

51 

38 

35 

Others . .T„ . , 

160 

31 

14 

37 

11 

14 

3,559 

Total 

2,845 

3,116 

4,187 

2,977 

1,921 

^ (3  8 

6,598 

Total  into  Burma , 

0 

0 

0 

f/ 

1 

0 

— 

Net  Total 

2,845 

5,116 

4V187 

2,977 

1,920 

3,283 

6,598 

CIGARETTES  g/ 
United  States  .......... 

16 

12 

13 

14 

20 

22 

29 

United  Kingdom  d/  „ 

1,190 

721 

475 

557 

780 

877 

937 

China,Kongkon(;  ,~d:  Japan 

204 

83 

97 

32 

24 

12 

3 

Others  ................. 

26 

16 

8 

1] 

7 

6 

24 

Total  ............ 

1,436 

832 

593 

614 

831 

9IT 

993 

Total  into  Burma  ....... 

78 

49 

59 

129 

207 

88 

— 

Net  Total  ........ 

1,358 

783 

534 

485 

624 

831 

995 

CIGARS  h/ 

United  Kingdom  d/  .....  . 

1 

r/ 

1 

1 

B/ 

1 

11 

Continental  Europe  e/.. 

4 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Others  i/ ......... .T .. . 

16 

13 

14 

Q 

11 

11 

179 

Total 

21 

15 

17 

12 

13 

14 

191 

Total  into  Burma  ........ 

1 

B/ 

1 

f»  / 

£/ 

B/ 

— 

Net  Total 
OTHER  PRODUCTS  j/ 
United  States  ........... 

20 

15 

16 

12 

13 

14 

191 

12 

10 

10 

9 

16 

15 

14 

United  Kingdom  d/  ..... . 

156 

71 

78 

80 

68 

66 

66 

Other  .........  ."T  ......  0 

7 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

28 

Total  ............. 

175 

89 

97 

98 

94 

91 

108 

Total  into  Burma  ....... 

13 

11 

12 

12 

11 

13 

— 

Net  Total  ......... 

157 

7S 

85 

86 

83 

78 

108 

--i. - • - >-1.  VJ  V^o.  U-.XV-/  k^v_/x  J.IV^  J.  .’.'1  J.  UX  Oil  XJt-UX-J.0 

a/  Fiscal  year  April-March, 
b/  Primarily  strips. 

_c/  Figiires  do  not  include  imports  into  Biirmn  but  do  include  imports  from  Burma 
vXich  are  included  with  others  and  total  as  follows;  leaf  and  strips  3,538,000 
pounds,  cigarettes  15,000,  cigars  ].69,000,  other  products  18,000  pounds. 

Includes  Irish  Free  State  . 
e/  European  countries  tnat  are  separately  reported. 

Less  than  500  pounds. 

£/  Fet  weight  excluding  allpa.clcing;  material  except  cigarette  paper. 

^ Net  Yifeight  e;:cluding  all  -packing  material  except  individual  cigar  wrapping. 
V Largely  from  Philippine  Islands. 

^ Net  weight  excluding  all  packing  material. 
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APPENDIX  II  ' 

Exports  by  sea  of  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  by  principal  destination; 

fron.  India,  including  Burma,  1931-32  to  1937-38  a/  I 


Destination 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-  34 

1934-3  5 

1935-3  6 

1936-37 

1937-38  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

i,ooo 

LEAF  TOBACCO  c/ 

poimds 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  Kingdom  d/~ 

10,626 

9,047 

13,581 

9,273 

11,823 

13 , o33 

22,049  t 

Continental  Europe  e/ 

1,130 

1,819 

3,892 

1,503 

1,245 

1,143 

1,430 

Aden  and  Dependencies 

4,427 

4,394 

5, 398 

6,040 

7,315 

8,336 

7,182 

Ceylon 

151 

81 

215 

275 

198 

192 

93 

Straits  Settlements  f/ 

2,291 

1,187 

1, 678 

1,925 

1,749 

1,879 

1,493 

China, Hongkong  « Japan 

6, 565 

3,645 

4,027 

7 , 094 

6,  Ibl 

3,174 

2,317  : 

Others 

237 

720 

415 

239 

252 

168 

7,886 

Total 

25,42,. 

20,893 

29,206 

26,349 

28,743 

28,525 

42,460 

Total  from  Burma 

3,726 

1,142 

1,235 

1,783 

993 

523 

-- 

Net  Total 

21,701 

19,751 

27,871 

24,566 

27,750 

28,002 

42,460  ; 

CICAESTTSS  g/ 
Ceylon 

121 

75 

141 

204 

228 

292 

320  , 

Straits  Settlem.ents  f/ 

180 

178 

113 

96 

98 

75 

52 

Others^  ” 

12 

11 

4 

4 

2 

5 

2,105 

Total 

313 

264 

258 

304 

328 

372 

2,477  : 

Total  from  Burma 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

Net  Total 
ci^yps  h/ 
Tjnited  Kingdom  d/ 

310 

264 

258 

304 

328 

372 

2,477 

24 

29 

34 

37 

43 

29 

4 

Aden  and  Dependencies 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

7 

2 : 

Ceylon 

12 

18 

12 

8 

10 

10 

11 

Straits  Settlements  f/ 

59 

28 

6 

12 

9 

5 

1 

Others 

21 

11 

7 

8 

6 

9 

20 

Total 

118 

90 

64 

70 

73 

60 

38  f 

Total  from  Burma 

71 

50 

37 

38 

52 

35 

— 

Net  Total 
OTHER  PRODUCTS  i/ 
Continental  Europe  e/ 

47 

40 

27 

32 

21 

25 

38 

0 

0 

0 

74 

58 

0 

127 

Ceylon 

42 

14 

38 

18 

6 

17 

23 

Straits  Settlements  f/ 

6 

3 

7 

14 

3 

k/ 

30 

Others  j/ 

356 

359 

386 

547 

387 

330 

6,928 

Total 

404 

376 

431 

653 

454 

347 

7,108 

Total  froiTi  Burma 

10 

il/ 

V 

0 

0 

2 

-- 

Net  Total 

394 

376 

431 

653 

454 

345 

7,108 

Compiled  from  Annual  Statements  of  the  Sea-borne  Trade  of  British  India.” 
a/  Fiscal  year  April  to  karcn. 

b/  Figures  do  not  include  exports  from  Burma  but  do  include  exports  to  Burma  whic]^ 
are  included  with  others  and  total  as  follows:  Leaf  tobacco  7,628,000  pounds, cigi 

rettes  2,058,000  pounds,  cigars  12,000,  and  other  products  6,544,000. 
c/  Includes  stems  and  scrap,  if  any. 

"d/  Includes  Irish  Free  State. 

"e/  Total  for  European  countries  that  are  separately  reported. 

f/  Includes  Labuan  and  for  items  except  other  products  Federated  Malay  States, 
g/  Net  wreight  excluding  all  packing  material  except  cigarette  paper, 
h/  Net  wreight  excluding  all  pacjcing  material  except  individual  cigar  wrapping, 
i/  Net  wreight  excluding  all  packing  material. 

3/  Primarily  to  Maidive  Islands  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  k/  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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Appnvri/.  Ill 

Sample  contract  br3tv.'een  Flue-cured  graver  and  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  Developraent 

Conpany  Ltd~I 

ITo.  1 B. -RYOT'S  BARIM  (EF£CTED.  ) (FOR  RYOT'S  Olii.DIRG) 

AF'  AGREEIvIEET  made  this  day  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  thirty  betv;een  son  of  

by  Caste  residing,  ai:  Village  Sub-district 

District  (hereinafter  called  "the  Contractor'’^ which  expression  where 

not  repugnant  to  the  context  shall  include  his  heirs  an.d  legal  representatives)  of 
the  one  part  and  BIDIAM  LEAF  TOBACCO  DEVELGH-IERT  COF.PAIT  LB'IITED,  £-  Company  in- 
corpcrated  in  the  British  Isles  having  its  Registered  office  a.t  13j  Athol  Street, 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  i^an  and  a Branch  Office  at  (hereinafter  call- 

ed "the  Corapany"  which  expression  unless  repugnemt  to  the  context  shall  include 
its  successors  and  assigns)  of  the  other  part. 

PHUFEAS  the  Contractor  is  in  possession,  of  the  piece  of  land  bearing  R.3. 

IvOo  Village  Sub-district  District 

and  of  the  F 1 u'e - ou r ingr^Ba^r" size  erre'cte'd  thereon. 


EOF  IT  IS  rFREBY  ACRFED  AS  FOTIO’CS; 

1.  (a)  The  Contractor  sliall  grox'-  in  the  tobacco  gro-.;ing  season  193  /3  a suffi- 
cient acreage  of  "harrison  Special"  tobacco  to  produce  lbs.  of~f lue-cured  to- 

bacco. 

(b_i  In  order  to  assist  the  Contr'Aotor,  the  Company  vjill  endeavour  to  supply 
him  xvith  seedlings,  from  its  rurseric5s  at  the  rate  of  Rs  per 

thousand,  in  accordance  '.vith  ti'ie  Ccntr'actor ' s letter  cated  . The  Contrac- 

tor shall  on  or  beiore  the  1st.  day  of  i.n.rch  193  pay  for  such  seedTin^s  as  may  be 
supplied  to  him  by  the  Compar.y.  The  Contractm  shall  plant  tne  said  lana  with 
such  seedlings  as  may  be  supplied  to  him  by  the  Company  under  this  clause  and  he 
shall  not  plant  the  said  land  v.'ith  any  other  seedlin  s except  in  the  event  of  the 
Company  being  unable  to  supply  the  seedlin  , s in  which  case  he  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  plant  the  said  land  with  seedlin.,  s procured  elseT,vhere. 

d.  (a)  The  Contractor  agrees  to  use  the  flue-curing  bax’n  abc'v  e- mentioned  (herein- 
after called  "the  said  barn")  solely  for  the  purpiose  of  fliiO-curing  tobacco  grown 
by  hii'ii  in  accordance  v/ith  Clause  1 hereof  or  purenased  by  him  in  accordance  with 
Clause  3 hereof  during  the  f lue-cioring  season  beginning  on  the  1st.  day  of  January 
195  and  ending  on  the  1st.  day  of  April  193  s.nd  that  he  T.mll  not  permit  any  other 
person  to  use  the  saia  barn  during  the  said  flue-'uring  season  without  the  written 
consent  cf  the  Corrpany  previously  obtained. 

(b)  Cf  the  tobacco  to  be  flue-cured  in  tno  said  barn  in  accordance  v.'ith  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  the  Contractor  agrees  tc  sell  and  the  Company  agrees 
to  purchase  from  the  Contractor,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter 
contained  lbs.  of  flue-cured  tobacco  grcPv-Ti  by  the  Contructor  in  accordance 

with  Clause  1 hereof  or  purchased  by  him  in  accordance  with  Clause  5 hereof.  The 
Company  shall  be  entitled  to  refuse  to  purchase  any  tobacco  .flue-cured  in  the  said 
barn  which  is  in  excess  of  lbs. 

3.  (a)  If  the  tobacco  grovn  by  the  Contractor  should  be  damnged  by  rain  or  disease; 

or  for  any  other  reason  be  unfit  for  flue-curing,  or  if  the  said  tobacco  should  be 
late  in  maturing  and  the  Contractor  be  unable  to  fill  his  barn  v.'rien  ripe  tobacco 
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should  be  available  for  f lue-c’’rinfr , the  Company's  representatives  may  give  per--  ’ ’■ 
mission  to  the  Contractor  by  letter  to  purchase  and  flue-curs  "Harrison  Special"  t(h 
bacco  and  such  letter  shall  stipulate  the  quantity  of  such  tobacco  to  be  so  pur- 
chased  and  flue-cured.  l;ji 

(b)  "Vvhen  the  tobacco  grovsn  by  the  Contractor  is  ready  for  harvesting,  if  the  fC; 
Contractor  considers  that  any  of  the  tobacco  ^ravm  by  him  '■''■ould,  if  flue-cured, 
prove  to  be  surplus  to  the  qimuitity  mientionod  in  Clause  1 (a)  hereof  or  that  any 
of  the  tobacco  is  unfit  for  f lue-ci.ir ing  he  may  apply  to  the  Company's  representa-  ’ 
tive  for  sanction  to  rack-cure  such  tobacco.  Such  sanction,  if  given  .shall  be  give:;^  ' 
by  letter  and  such  letter  shall  stipulate  the  msscimum  %veight  of  such  tobacco  vihicbj ! 
the  Company  wi  11  purchase  from  the  Contractor  rdien  rack-cured.  ' 


4.  The  Contractor  shall  at  all  times  during  the  planted  period  keep  all  fielas  f 

planted  with  tobacco  the  subject  of  this  .Agreement  clean  and  free  from  "Tokras",  :■ 

and  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do  so,  the  Company  may  at  its  discretion  termi-j 
nate  this  Agreement  forthwith  by  giving  the  Contractor  notice  in  writing. 

b*  (a)  All  tobacco  the  subject  of  tnis  Agreement  flue-cured  by  the  Contractor 
shall  be  graded  by  the  Contractor  within  7Z  hours  of  the  completion  of  each  flue-  i 
curing. 

(b)  The  grades  shall  be  number o^d  1 to  5.  i’br  the  purpose  of  graain^  under  thi 

Agreement  "long"  leaf  snail  meen  leaf  9"  in  length  or  longer  and  "short"  leaf  shal 

mean  leaf  less  than  9"  in  length.  ^ 

(c)  All  long,  sound  and  unbroken  leaf  except  dark  leaf  or  green  leaf  shall  be 

placed  according  to  colour  end  quality  in  grades  1,  2 or  5 as  the  case  miay  be. 

(d)  All  long,  snond  and  unbroluvn  bright  leaf  with  a light  green  tinge  shall  bej 
placed  in  grade  3. 

(e)  All  short  bright  leaf  and  bright  broken  leaf  sho.ll  be,  placed  in  grade  4.  |;| 

(f)  ]'\To  unsound  tobacco,  such  as  short  leaf  dark  leaf,  badly  sponged  leaf,  j' 

diseased  leaf,  burnt  leaf,  tip  .^eaf  suckers,  fine  scrap,  svjeepings  or  dust  shall 
be  placed  in  any  of  the  afcros?i.id  grades  and  no  unsound  tobacco  will  be  purchased  j 
by  the  Company.  To  green  loo.f  other  t.;ian  such  as  may  be  classifiable  as  the 
Company's  standard  grade  3 and  nc  dark  leaf  will  be  purchased  by  the  Company  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  pur chase able  under  the  provision  of  Clause  7 (c)  hereof. 

(g)  Samples  of  the  Company' s standard  grades  1 to  5 (standard  in  colour  and 

soundness  and  representative  of  the  average  quality  of  the  particulars  grade)  can  ; 
be  inspected  by  the  Contractor  on  request  at  the  Companyfe  premises  at • 

6.  All  tob&.cco  so  flue-cured  and  gro.ded  snail  be  delivered  by  the  Contractor  at 

his  cost  at  the  Company's  premises  hereinbefore  mentioned  within  96  hours  of  the 
completion  of  each  flue-curing,  unless  an  extension  cf  time  for  delivery  has  | 

previously  been  obtained  in  writing  froia  the  Company.  I: 

7.  (cj  The  Contractor  agrees  to  sell  and  the  Company  agrees  to  purchase,  subject 
to  Clause  2 (b)  and  5 sAl  tobacco  so  flue-cured,  graded  and  delivered  as  Ctforesaid 
at  the  fcllo^Ying  rates  :- 


For  Ho 

IT 

U '1 

U !l 

IT  TT 


1 Grade 

2 ' 

3 

4 " 

5 


frora  Rs. 

M 

I !l 
■T  t! 
iT  ? 


190/- 
75/- 
50/- 
50  - 
15/- 


upnards  per 

i-i  I 

I I 

\ f 


0L.ndy  of  500  lbs. 

IT  W < It 

It  t ^1  H 

.1  T iT  r 

f \\  ? iT 


according  to  quality 

I I *r 

r .1  It 

,T  I iT 

it  Tl 


provided  tliat  the  compjany's  representative  is  satisfied  that  such  tobacco  is  cor- 
rectly graded  in  accordance  vrith  the  Company* s standard  grades.  If  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Company's  representative  tho  tobacco  or  any  part  thereof  is  not  correctly 
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graded  he  shall  he  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  accept  such  tobacco  or  any  part  thereof 
or  to  instruct  the  Contractor  to  r--£;raa9  the  tobacco  or  any  part  tnerecf  correctlye 
In  tne  latrer  event  the  Contractor  shall  re-deliver  the  tobacco  correctly  graded  at 
his  cost  vdthin  48  hours  of  such  instruction. 

All  tobacco  which  has  net  been  rejected  under  ai-y  of  the  foregoing  provi-' 
sions  shall  then  be  veighed  and  pi  iced  according  to  grade  and  quality. 

,b)  The  decision  of  the  Compomy’ s representative  as  to  Whether  the  tobacco  is 
correctly  graded  or  not,  as  to  its  quality  a-nd  weight  c..nd  as  to  tne  prici  to  be 
paid  therefor  in  accordance  vfith  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be  final 
and  binding  on  the  parties  to  this  Agreement. 

(c)  The  Company^  reserves  the  right  (enerciseable  at  its  option)  to  purchase, 
at  market  rates,  such  sound  green  leaf  inferior  in  colour  or  quality  to  its  stan- 
dard Fo.  3 grade  and/or  such  long  dark  leaf  as  may  be  suited  to  its  re'ouirements . 

8.  All  tobacco  which  may  have  been  rack-cured  by  the  Contractor  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Clause  3 (b)  hereof  shall  as  soon  as  it  has  been  ra.ck-cured  be  delivered 

by  the  Contractor  at  his  cost  at  the  Company's  premises  at  . 

The  Contractor  at  the  time  of  delivery  snsvll  produce  to  the  Company's  representa- 
tive the  written  sanction  referred  to  in  Clause  3 \b)  hereof.  Upon  suen  delivery 
of'  the  rack-cured  tobacco  and  production  of  the  said  ’.rritten  sar.ction  the  rack- 
cured  tobacco  shall  be  inspected  by  the  Company’s  representative,  iuiy  rack-cured 
tobacco  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Compam ' s representative  is  not  suited  to  the 
Company's  requirements  or  vliich  is  not  co'^'^ered  by  the  said  v;ritten  sanction  shall 
be  rejected  by  the  Company.  The  remainder  of  t-ie  rack-cured  tobacco  will  then  be 
accepted  and  vreighed. 

'J . The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Cosnpany  to  tiie  Contractor  for  the  rack-cured  to- 
bacco deliverod  by  the  Contractor  and  accepted  by  the  Company  under  Clause  8 hereof 
shall  upon  such  acceptance  be  determined  by  the  Company's  representative  according 
to  the  quality  thereof;  provided  always  that  tiio  maximum  and  mhnimiim  prices  to  be 
paid  by  the  Company  for  such  rack-cured  tobacco  shall  be  Rs . 45/-  per  candy  and 
Rs.  15/-  per  candy  respectively.  The  decision  of  the  Company's  representative  as 
to  xhe  quality  and  price  to  be  paid  for  the  said  rack-cured  tobacco  shall  be  final. 

10.  Payment  for  all  tobacco  n'-’hother  flue-cured  or  rack-cured)  accepted  by  the 
Company  shall  be  made  to  the  Contractor  personally  at  the  Com.pany' s premises 

at  as  and  when  the  tobacco  is  accepted  by  the  Company  or  as  soon  there- 

aftor  as  the  Contractor  may  attend  at  such  premises. 

11.  (a)  The  Company  shall  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss,  injury  or  deterioration 
v/hich  may  occur  or  result  to  any  of  the  Contractor's  tobacco  whilst  the  same  is  on 
the  ComLpany's  premises  prior  to  the  s.cceptance  and  ■'"eighing  in  thereof  or  tho  re- 
jection thereof  by  the  Company,  such  tobacco  being  at  the  risk  of  the  Contractor 
until  the  saiae  is  accepted  as  aforesaid  end  weighed  in  at  the  Company's  premises. 

(b)  Any  tobacco  delivered  by  the  Contractor  but  not  accepted  by  the  Company 
shall  be  removed  by  the  Contractor  from' the  Company's  premises  at  his  cost  on  the 
day  of  non-acceptance  and  shall  be  at  the  risk  of  the  Contractor  from  the  time  of 
non-acceptance . 

12.  The  Company  vmii^  if  requested  in  writing  by  the  Contructor  to  do  so,  give 
carefully  considered  advice  on  all  msitters  connected  vdth  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  tobacco  to  be  grovm  by  him  and  the  artificial  fertilizing  of  the  land  on 
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which  the  tobacco  is  to  bo  grov/n  by  him  under  this  Agreement  and  with  the  effi-  j! 
cient  working  of  the  said  barn  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  Company  shall  ji 
not  be  in  any  manner  whatsoever  responsible  for  results.  !j 

13.  If  the  Company's  representative  for  any  reason  considers  that  the  Contractor 
is  not  w^orking  the  said  barn  in  a satisfactory/  manner,  a written  notice  will  be  , 
given  to  the  Contractor  by  the  Company  v/arning  him.  to  rectify  the  error  and  vijork  ■ 
the  said  barn  forthwith  efficiently.  f 

14.  In  the  event  of  the  Contractor  committing  a breach  of  any  of  the  terms  or  | 
conditions  of  this  Agreeraent  which  on  his  part  are  to  be  complied  with,  the  Compd 
shall  in  such  event  be  at  liberty  to  terminate  this  Agreement  forthwith  by  giving 
the  Contractor  notice  in  writing,  and  upon  such  termination  the  Contractor  shall  j; 
immediately  remove  from  the  Company's  premises  all  of  his  tobacco  vfnich  had  not,  Ij 
prior  to  such  termination,  been  accepted  as  aforesaid.  • | 

15.  iuiy  notice  to  the  Contractor  under  this  Agreement  may  be  served  personally  ji 
or  by  being  left  at  the  said  barn  or  at  his  last  knoam  place  of  address,  or  by  be-j 
ing  sent  by  Registered  Post  addressed  to  the  Contractor  at  his  last  known  place  c 
address.  Any  nc^tice  sent  by  Registered  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served! 
at  the  time  wrhen  in  ■l±.e  ordinary  coiarse  of  post  it  would  be  delivered. 

16.  The  Company's  representative  herein  referred  to  shall  be  the  manager  or  the. 
assistant  manager  at  the  Company's  branch  at  . 

BJ  WlTiflSS  i^hEREOF  the  said | 

and  as  the  duly  constituted  Attorney  of  the  Companyj 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  the  aay  and  year  first  above  v.^ritten.  | 


Signed  by  ) 
(herein  called  "the  Contractor" ) in  the  ) 
presence  of;  ) 


I 


I 

Development  Corapany  Limhted  in  the  ) '■ 

presence  of;  ) % 


Signed  by  ) 
as  the  duly  constituted  Attorney  of  the  ) 
within  named  Indian  Leaf  Tobacco  ) 


AP’^FHDIX  IV 


Rules  for  grading  and  marking  Indian  tobacco  established  under  the  au thori ty 
of  ''The  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  liarkinf^ ) Act,  1937  . ■' 

1-  Short  title  and  application  - (l)  These  rules  inay  he  called  the  Agri- 
cultural Produce  XOra'^i^e-  KG-rking")  (Tobacco)  Rules,  1938. 

(3)  They  shall  apply  to  tobacco  grovm  in  India. 

2.  Grade  designations  - Grade  designations  to  indict.te  the  quality  of  un- 
rianufactured  tobacco  (hicotiana  tabacum.)  groivn  in  India  are  set  out  in  coluriin  1 of 
schedules  I to  III, 

3.  Definition  of  quality  - (l)  The  general  characteristics  of  quality  in- 
dicated by  such  grade  designations  shall  be  as  follov/s: 

All  the  tobacco  shall  consist  of  clean  and  properly  cured  leaf 
free  from  excess  moisture,  stems  and  other  extraneous  matter. 

The  tobacco  may  consist  of  leaf  or  strips  (S)  but  not  of  mixutres 
thereof,  and  may  be  reconditioned  (mecha:'iically  redried)  (r)  or  not, 

(In  the  oas§  of  ‘'strips"  the  laver  part  of  the  midrib  snail  be  re-, 
moved  to  the  extent  of  at  least  50  percent  of  the  leaf.) 

(2)  The  special  quality  indicated  by  such  grade  designations  is  set  out 
against  such  designations,  in  coluims  2 to  4 of  schedule  I,  in  respect  of  flixe- 
cured  Virginia,  of  schedule  II  in  respect  of  Sun-cured  Virginia  and  of  schedule 
III  in  respect  of  Sun-cured  "Natu"  (Country). 

4.  Grade  designation  mark  - The  grade  designation  mark  shall  consist  of 
the  word  'AGPDVRP’  together  with  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  Peconditioned  - The  letter  "R"  (d)  variety  of  tobacco  - The  letter  ' ir 

(b)  Strips  - The  letter  "S"  the  case  of  Virginia  and  the  letter 

(c)  Plue-cured  - The  letter  "F"  "IT'  in  the  case  of  Patu  (Country) 

(e)  Grade  designation  - An  Arabic  letter 

5.  ^thod  of  marking  l/  - The  grade  designation  mark,  together  with  the 

following  particulars,  so  far  as  applicable,  shall  be  clearly  indicated  on  each 
package  by  means  of  a stencil  having  letters  at  least  2 inches  high, 

(a)  The  name  of  the  district  - To  be  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  district  or 

the  alloted  abbreviation. 

(ti)  Year  of  harvesting  - The  last  t\ro  figures  of  the  year, 

6.  Example  of  marking  - The  m.c..rks  "AGI'/ITiRK  G.  36,  R.S.F.V.I,"  on  a package 
shall  represent  Guntur  District,  1938  harvest.  Reconditioned,  Stripped,  Flue-cured 
Virginia,  Grade  I tobacco.  Similarly  the  marks  "AGIDVRK  G.  38  N.  3"  represent 
Guntur  District,  1958  harvest.  Sun-cured  "Ratu"  (Country),  Grade  3 tobacco. 

7.  Special  marking  rules  - In  years  vihexi  there  are  rains  at  the  time  of 
harvest  small  brov.m  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  after  it  is  cured.  In  such  years, 
provided  the  area  of  such  spots  does  not  exceed  0.5  percent  in  the  case  of  First 
Grade,  1 percent  in  the  case  of  Second  Grade,  1.5  percent  in  the  case  of  Third 
Grade,  2 percent  in  the  case  of  Fourth  Grade  and  2,5  percent  in  the  case  of  Fifth 
Grade,  slightly  spotted  leaf,  may  be  packed  under  the  grade  desi.gnaticns  but  shall 
bear  a special  raark  (PP)  following  the  grade  designation  mark, 

6,  he t hod  of  pa eking  - (l)  Graded  tobacco  shall  be  packed  in  wooden  hogs- 
heads or  vrooden  cases,  or  in  bales  seciirely  wrapped  in  gunny  cloth, 

(2)  Each  covering,  shall  contain  only  tobacco  of  one  grade  designation, 
all  of  which  shall  have  been  harvested  in  the  year  specified. 

1/  The  absence  of  any  or  all  of  the  letters  "F",  "S"  and  "p"  \vould  mean  respective- 
ly that  the  leaf  is  not  reconditioned  (mechanically  redried),  that  the  leaf  is  not 
stripped  and  that  the  leaf  is  sun-cured. 
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Grade  designations  and  definition  of  quality  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 

grovn  in  India 


Grade 

designations 

• Color  2/ 

■Texture  2/ 

• Blemish  0/ 

C 

0 

chedule  I . 

Flue-cured  Virginia  l/ 

1 ..... 

Bright  lemon 

;Fine 

Slight  greenish  tinge  at  veins;  free  from 

sponginess. 

B .0,00 

Lemon 

;G':od  to 

Small  light  green  patches  and  greenish  tinge 

; medium 

at  "veins  with  very  light  and  occasional 

spongy  spots  at  tips  and  edges  of  leaf  not 

exceeding  l/32nd  of  the  total  area. 

3 ..... 

Lull  lemon 

hiedium 

Small  light  green  patches  and  greenish  tinge 

i, Brights ) 

at  veins;  light  spongy  spots  the  area  of 

which  siiall  not  exceed  l/16th  of  the  total. 

4 ....  0 

Yellow  with 

: : odium 

Small  light  green  patches  and  g;reenish  tinge 

greenish 

at  veins;  light  spongy  spots  the  area  of 

tinge  (Semi-: 

which  shall  not  exceed  4/lbths  of  the  total. 

Bri.„ht  s ) 

5 

Dull  yellow 

; Coarse  and 

Greenish  and  light  brovm  patches  extending  to 

■;vith  green- 

; thin  (not 

not  more  than  5/32nd;  sponginess  and  scalding 

iah  tinge 

: papery ) 

not  exceeding  8/l6ths  of  the  total  area. 

( Colory) 

: or  mixed 

Schedule  IT. 

Sun-cured  Virginia  l/ 

1 . , . 0 . . 

Bright 

Good 

Nil  ! 

2 _ . „ . . 

Light  brorn 

L'.edium 

:l/l6  ' 

2 

Dark  brown 

Ledium 

‘SO 

1 — I 

Sch 

..dule  III. 

Sun-cured  Hatu  (Country)  | 

1 ..... . 

Bright 

Good  tex- 

Fil  1 

ture  and 

body 

2 ..... . 

Light  bror^n 

i ,ie  d i uitl  te  X “• 

2 A 6 

ture  £ind 

body 

3 ..... . 

Light  dark 

v.edium  tex- 

2/lb 

ture  and 

body 

4 

Heavy  brovm 

He.avy  body 

2/lb 

5 ....... 

Kea^ry  dark 

Heavy  body 

2/16 

1/  virgihia  tobacco  shall 

consist  of 

the  following  varieties;  viz.,  Harrison  ) 

Special,  Gasl 

Adcock,  and  hybrids  of  these  varieties  having  similar  characteristi®!?' 

_2,/'  To  aliov'  for  accidental  errors  in  grading  a tolerance  of  l/16th  for  color  and 
texture  in  respect  of  leaves  corresponding  to  the  specifications  in  the  next  lowest] 
grade  will  be  allowed  except  in  Grade  ! 

_3/  Blemish  shall  include  green  patches,  brown  spots  and  patches,  damage  due  to  pesfe? 
and  diseases,  breakage  in  handling,  sponginess,  scalding,  black  spots  or  other  ■ 
damage.  The  figures  of  proportion  given  in  column  4 refer  to  the  total  area  of 
leaf  affected  in  any  sample. 

4/  ilatu  (Country)  tobacco  may  include  any  of  the  indigenous  varieties  of  Kicotiana 
tab a cum  but  all  the  leaves  in  any  sample  or  container  shall  have  similar  varietal 
characteristics . 
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